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BY THE AUTHOR OF “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,.” 
—-~—- 
CHAPTER II. 

A youTH, adorned with a blue and yellow 
rosette, cried out, in the hearing of Mrs. Dodd, 
“TI say, they are properly pumped, both crews 
|| are: then, jumping on to a spoke of her carriage- 
'| wheel, with a slight apology, he announced that 
two or three were shut up inthe Exeter. 

The exact meaning of these two verbs passive 
was not clear to Mrs. Dodd: but their intensity 
was; she fluttered, and wanted to go to her boy 
and nurse him, and turned two most imploring 
eyes on Julia, and Julia straightway kissed her 
with gentle vehemence, and offered to run and see. 

“What, amongst all those young gentlemen, 
love? Ifear that would not be proper. See, all 
the ladies remain apart.” So they kept quiet and 
miserable, after the manner of females. 

Meantime the Cantab’s quick eye had not de- 
ceived him; in each racing boat were two young 
gentlemen leaning collapsed over their oars ; and 
two more, who were ina cloud, and not at all 
clear whether they were in this world still, or in 
their zeal had pulled into a better. But their 
malady was not a rare one in racing boats, and 
the remedy always at hand. It combined the 
rival systems. Thames was sprinkled in their 
faces—Homeeopathy : and brandy in a teaspoon 
trickled down their throats—Allopathy: youth 
and spirits soon did the rest ; and, the moment 
their eyes opened, their mouths opened ; and, the 
moment their mouths opened, they fell a chaffing. 

Mrs. Dodd’s anxiety and Julia’s were relieved 
by the appearance of Mr. Edward, in a tweed 
shooting-jacket, sauntering down to them, hands 
in his pocket, and a cigar in his mouth, placidly 
unconscious of their solicitude on his account. He 
was received with alittle guttural cry of delight; 
the misery they had been in about him was duly 
concealed from him by both, and Julia asked him 
' warmly who had won. 

“Oh, Cambridge.” 

“Cambridge! Why, then, you are beaten ?” 

“Rather.” (Puff.) 

“ And you can come here with that horrible 
calm, and cigar, owning defeat, and puffing tran- 
quillity, with the same mouth. Mamma, we are 
| beaten. Beaten! actually.” 

“Never mind,” said Edward, kindly; “ you 








have seen a capital race, the closest ever known 
on this river; and one side or other must lose.” 

“And if they did not quite win, they very 
nearly did,” observed Mrs. Dodd, composedly ; 
then, with heartfelt content, “he is not hurt, and 
that is the main thing.” 

“Well, my Lady Placid, and Mr. Imperturb- 
able, I am glad neither of your equanimities is 
disturbed ; but defeat is a Bitter Pill to me.” 

Julia said this in her earnest voice, and draw- 
ing her scarf suddenly round her, so as almost to 
make it speak, digested her Bitter Pill in silence. 
During which process several Exeter men caught 
sight of Edward, and came round him, and an 
animated discussion took place. They began with 
asking him how it had happened, and, as he 
never spoke ina hurry, supplied him with the 
answers. A stretcher had broken in the Exeter. 
No, but the Cambridge was a much better-built 
boat, and her bottom cleaner. The bow oar of 
the Exeter was ill, and not fit for work. Each 
of these solutions was advanced and combated 
in turn, and then all together. At last the Babel 
lulled, and Edward was once more appealed to. 

“ Well, I will tell you the real truth,” said he, 
“how it happened.” (Puff.) 

There was a pause of expectation, for the 
young man’s tone was that of conviction, know- 
ledge, and authority. 

“The Cambridge men pulled faster than we 
did.” (Puff.) 

The hearers stared and then laughed. 

* Come, old fellows,” said Edward, “ never win 
a boat-race on dry land! That is such a plain 
thing to do: gives the other side the laugh as 
well as the race. I have heard a stretcher or two 
told, but I saw none broken. (Puff.) Their boat 
is the worst I ever saw, it dips every stroke. 
(Puff.) Their strength lies in the crew. It was 
a good race and a fair one. Cambridge got a lead 
and keptit. (Puff.) They beat us a yard or two 
at rowing; but hang it ail, don’t let them beat 
us at telling the truth, not by an inch.” (Puff.) 

* All right, old fellow !” wasnow thecry. One 
observed, however, that Stroke did not take the 
matter so coolly as Six, for he had shed a tear 
getting out of the boat. 

* Shed a fiddlestick !” squeaked a little sceptic. 

“No,” said another, “he didn’t quite shed it ; 
his pride wouldn’t !et him.” 

“* So he decanted it, and put it by for supper,” 
suggested Edward, and puffed. 
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“None of your chaff, Six. He had a gulp or 
two, and swallowed the rest by main force.” 

” Don’ t you talk: you can swallow anything, it 
seems.” (Puff.) 

“Well, I believe it,” said one of Hardie’s own 
set, “ Dodd doesn’t know him as we do. Taff 
Hardie can’t bear to be beat.” 

When they were gone, Mrs. Dodd observed, 
“Dear me! what if the young gentleman did cry 
a little; it was very excusable ; after such great 
exertions it was disappointing, mortifying. I 
pity him for one, and wish he had his mother 
alive and here, to dry them.”* 

“Mamma, it is you for reading us,” cried Ed- 
ward, slapping his thigh. “ Well, then, since you 
can feel for a fellow, Hardie wasa good deal cut up. 
You know the university was in a manner beaten, 
and he took the blame. He never cried; that 
was a cracker of those fellows. But he did give 
one great sob, that was all, and hung his head on 
one side a moment. But then he fought out of it 
directly, like a man, and there was an end of it, 
or ought to have been. Hang chatterboxes !” 

* And what did you say to console him, Ed- 
ward °” inquired Julia, warmly. 

“What me? Console my senior, and my 
Stroke? No, thank you.” 

At this thunderbolt of etiquette both ladies 
kept their countenances—this was ¢heir mus- 
cular feat that day—and the racing for the sculls 
came on: six competitors—two Cambridge, three 
Oxford, one London. The three heats furnished 
but one good race, a sharp contest between a 
Cambridge man and Hardie, ending in favour of 
the latter ; the Londoner walked away from his 
opponent. Sir Imperturbable’s competitor was 
impetuous, and ran into him in the first hundred 
yards; Sir I. consenting calmly. The umpire, 
appealed to on the spot, decided that it was a 
foul, Mr. Dodd being in his own water. He 
walked over the course, and explained the matter 
to his sister, who delivered her mind thus: 

Oh! if races are to be won by going slower 
than the other, we may shine yet : on/y, I call it 
Cheating, not Racing.” 

He smiled unmoved; she gave her scarf the 
irony twist, and they all went to dinner. The 
business recommenced with a race between a 
London boat and the winner of yesterday’s heat, 
Cambridge. Here the truth of Edward’s re- 
mark appeared. The Cambridge boat was too 
light for the men, and kept burying her nose ; 
the London craft, under a heavy crew, floated 
like a cork. The Londoners soon found out 
their advantage, and, overrating it, steered into 
their opponents’ water prematurely, in spite of a 
warning voice from the bank, Cambridge saw, 
and cracked on for a foul; and for about a 
minute it was anybody’s race. But the Lon- 
doners pulled gallantly, and just scraped clear 
ahead. This peril escaped, they kept their backs 
straight and a clear lead to the finish; Cam- 





* Oh where, and oh where, was her Lindley Murray 
gone ? 





bridge followed a few feet in their wake, pulling 
wonderfully fast to the end, but a trifle out of | 
form, and much distressed. 

At this both universities looked blue, their | 
humble aspiration being, first to beat off all the 
external world, and then tackle each other for 
the prize. 

Just before Edward left his friends for “the 
sculls,” the final heat, a note was brought 1o 
him. He ran his eye over it, and threw it open 
into his sister’s lap. The ladies read it. It’s 
writer had won a prize poem, and so now is our || 
time to get a hint for composition : 


Dear Sir,—Oxford must win something. Sup- | 
pose we go in for thesesculls. You are a horse that | 
can stay; Silcock is hot for the lead at starting, I |, 
hear; so I mean to work him out of wind; then | 
you can wait on us, and pick up the race. My head | 
is not well enough to-day to win, but I am good to || 
pump the Cockney; he is quick, but a little stale. 

Yours truly, 
ALFRED HARDIE 


Mrs. Dodd remarked that the language was | 
sadly figurative; but she hoped Edward might be 
successful in spite of his correspondent’s style, 

Julia said she did not dare hopeit. “The race 


is not always to the slowest and the dearest.” | 
This was in allusion to yesterday’s “ foul.” 


The skiffs started down at the island, and, as |, 
they were longer coming up than the eight-oars, | 
she was in a fever for nearly ten minutes; at | 
last, near the opposite bank, up came the two 
leading skiffs struggling, both men visibly ex- 
hausted; Sileock ahead, but his rudder over- 
lapped by Hardie’s bow; each in his own water. 

“We are third,” sighed Julia, and turned her | 
head away from the river sorrowfully; but only | 
for a moment, for she felt Mrs. Dodd start and | 
press her arm; and lo! Edward’s skiff was 
shooting swiftly across from their side of the | 
river. He was pulling just within himself, in 
beautiful form, and with far more elasticity than 
the other two had got left. As he passed his | 
mother and sister, his eye seemed to strike fire, | 
and he laid out all his powers, and went at the || 
leading skiffs hand over head. There was a yell 
of astonishment and delight from both sides || 
of the Thames. He passed Hardie, who upon | 
that relaxed his speed. In thirty seconds more || 
he was even with Silcock; then came a keen 
struggle; but the new comer was “the horse 
that could stay:” he drew steadily ahead, and 
the stem of his boat was in a line with Silcock’s 
person, when the gun fired, and a fearful roar | 
from the bridge, the river, and the banks, an- || 
nounced that the favourite university had picked | 
up the sculls in the person of Dodd of Exeter. 

In due course, he brought the little silver 
sculls, and pinned them on his mother. 

While she and Julia were telling him how proud | 
they were and how happy they should be, but for 
their fears that he would hurt himself, beating || 
gentlemen ever so much older than himself, came || 
two Exeter men with wild looks hunting for him ; 
* Oh, Dodd! Hardie wants you directly.” 




















| and he did not return. 








| looking all around, and getting uneasy ; 


| directly, and from an unexpected quarter. 
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“Don’t you go, Edward,” whispered Julia: 
“why should you be at Mr. Hardie’s beck and 
oh I never heard of such a thing. That youth 
will make me hate him.” 

“Oh, I think I had better just go and see what 
it is about,” replied Edward: “I shall be back 
eet And on this understanding he went 
off with the men. 

Half an hour passed; an hour: two hours; 
Mrs. Dodd and Julia sat 
wondering what had become of him, and were 
when at 
last-they did hear something about him, but in- 


A tall 


_ young man ina Jersey and flannel trousers, and a 





| 


little straw hat, with a purple rosette, came away 
from the bustle to the more secluded part where 
they sat, and made eagerly for the Thames as if he 
was a duck, and going in. But at the brink he 
flung himself into a sitting posture, and dipped 
his white handkerchief into the stream, then tied 
it viciously round his brow, doubled himself up 
with his head in his hands, and rocked himself like 
an old woman—minus the patience, of course. 

Mrs. Dodd and Julia, sitting but a few paces 
behind him, interchanged a look of intelligence. 
The young gentleman was a stranger: but they 
had recognised a faithful old acquaintance at the 
bottom of his pantomime. They discovered, too, 
that the afflicted one was a personage : for he had 
not sat there long when quite a little band of 
men came after him. Observing his semicireu- 
larity and general condition, they hesitated a 
moment: and then one of them remonstrated 
eagerly. “ For Heaven’s sake come back to the 
boat! there is a crowd of all the colleges come 
round us; and they all say Oxford is being sold ; 
we had a chance for the four-oared race, and you 
are throwing it away.” 

“What do I care what they all say ?” was the 
answer, delivered with a kind of plaintive snarl. 

But we care. 

* Care then! I pity you.” And he turned his 
back fiercely on them; and then groaned by way 
of half apology. Another tried him, “ Come give 
us a civil answer, please.” 

“People that intrude upon a man’s privacy, 
racked with pain, have no right to demand 
civility,” replied the sufferer more gently, but 
sullenly enough. 

*€ Do you call this privacy ?” 

“Tt was, aminute ago. Do you think I left 
the boat, and came here, among the natives, for 
company? and noise ? With my head splitting eg 

Here Julia gave Mrs. Dodd a soft pinch, “to 
which Mrs. Dodd replied by a smile. And so they 
settled who this petulant young invalid must be. 

* There, it is no use,” observed one, sotto voce, 
“the bloke really has awful headaches, like a 
girl, and then he always shuts up this way. You 
will only rile him, and get the rough side of his 
tongue.” 

Here, ther, the conference drew towards a 
close. But a Wadham man, who was one of the 
ambassadors, interposed. “Stop a minute,” 





said he. “ Mr. Hardie, I have not the honour to be 
acquainted with you, and I am not here to annoy 
you, nor to be affronted by you. But the univer- 
sity has a stake in this race, and the university 
expostulates through us; through me if you like.” 

* Who have I the honour,” inquired Hardie, 
assuming politeness sudden and vast. 

* Badham, of Wadham.” 

* Badham o’ Wadham? Hear that, ye tuneful 
nine! Well Badham o’ Wadham, you are no 
acquaintance of mine; so you may possibly not 
be a fool. Let us assume by way of hypothesis 
that you are a man of sense, a man of reason as 
well as of rhyme. Then follow my logic. 

“ Hardie of Exeter is a good man in a boat 
when he has not got a headache. 

* When he has got a headache, Hardie of Exe- 
ter is not worth a straw in a boat. 

“ Hardie of Exeter has a headache now. 

“Ergo, the university would put the said 
Hardie into a race, headache and all, and reduce 
defeat to a certainty. 

* And, ergo, on the same premises, I, not being 
an egotist, nor an’ass, have taken Hardie of Exe- 
ter and his headache out of the boat, as I should 
have done any other cripple. 

“Secondly, I have put the best man on the 
river into this cripple’s place. 

* Total, I have given the university the benefit 
of my brains; and the university, not having 
brains enough to see what it gains by the ex- 
change, turns again and rends me, like an animal 
frequently mentioned in Scripture; but, nota 
bene, never once with approbation.” 

And the afflicted Rhetcrician attempted a dia- 
bolical grin, but failed signally ; and groaned 
instead. 

“Is this your answer to the university, sir?” 

At this query, delivered in a somewhat threaten- 
ing tone, the invalid sat up all ina moment, like a 
poked lion. 

“Oh, if Badham o’ Wadham thinks to crush 
me auctoritate sua et totius universitatis, Bad- 
ham o’ Wadham may just tell the whole uni- 
versity to go and be d , from the Chan- 
cellor down to the junior cook at Skimmery Hall, 
with my compliments.” 

* Til conditioned brute!” muttered Badham of 
Wadham. “Serve you right if the university 
were to chuck you into the Thames.” And with 
this comment they left him to his ill temper. 
One remained; sat quietly down a little way 
off, struck a sweetly aromatic lucifer, and blew a 
noisome cloud; but the only one which betokens 
calm. 

As for Hardie, he held his aching head over 
his knees, absorbed in pain, and quite unconscious 
that sacred pity was poisoning the air beside 
him, and two pair of dovelike eyes resting on 
him with womanly concern. 

Mrs. Dodd and Julia bad heard the greatest 
part of this Golloquy. They had terribly quick 
ears; and nothing better to do with them just 
then. Indeed, their interest was excited. 








Julia went so far as to put her salts into Mrs. 
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Dodd’s hand with a little earnest look. But Mrs. 
Dodd did not act upon the hint; she had learned 
who the young man was ; had his very name been 
strange to her, she would have been more at her 
ease with him. Moreover, his rudeness to the 
other men repelled her a little; above all, he had 
uttered a monosyllable; and a stinger; a thorn 
of speech not in her vocabulary, nor even in 
society’s. Those might be his manners, even 
when not aching. Still, it seems, a feather would 
have turned the scale in his favour, for she 
whispered, “I have a great mind; if I could but 
catch his eye.” 

While feminine pity and social reserve were 
holding the balance so nicely, and nonsensically, 
about half a split straw, one of the racing four- 
oars went down close under the Berkshire 
bank. 

“London!” cried Hardie’s adherent. 

“What, are you there, old fellow?” murmured 
Hardie, in a faint voice. “ Now, that is like a 
friend, a real friend, to sit by me, and not make 
arow. Thank you! thank you!” 

Presently the Cambridge four-oar passed : it 
was speedily followed by the Oxford; the last 
came down in mid-stream, and Hardie eyed it 
keenly as it passed. “There,” he cried, “was I 
wrong? There is a swing for you; there is a 
stroke. I did not know what a treasure I had 
got sitting behind me.” 

The ladies looked, and lo! the lauded Stroke 
of the four-oar was their Edward. 

Sing out and tell him it is not like the sculls. 
He must fight for the lead, at starting, and hold 
it with his eyelids when he has got it.” 

The adherent bawled this at Edward, and Ed- 
ward’s reply came ringing back in a clear cheer- 
ful voice, ‘‘ We mean to try all we know.” 

“ What is the odds?” inquired the invalid, 
faintly. 

“Even on London; two to one against Cam- 
bridge ; three to one against us.” 

“Take all my tin and lay it on,” sighed the 

sufferer. 
« “Fork it out,then. Hallo! eighteen pounds ? 
Fancy having eighteen pounds at the end of 
term! Ill get the odds up at the bridge directly. 
Here’s a lady offering you her smelling-bottle.” 

Hardie rose and turned round, and sure enough 
there were two ladies seated in their carriage at 
some distance; one of whom was holding him 
out three pretty little things enough—a little 
smile, a little blush, and a little cut-glass bottle 
with a gold cork. The last panegyric on Edward 
had turned the scale. 

Hardie went slowly up to the side of the car- 
riage, and took off his hat to them with a half- 
bewildered air. Now that he was so near, his 
face showed very pale; the more so that his neck 
was a good deal tanned ; his eyelids were rather 
swollen, and his young eyes troubled and almost 
filmy with the pain. The ladies saw, and their 
gentle bosoms were touched: they had heard of 
him as a victorious young Apollo, trampling on all 
difficulties of mind and body; and they saw him 
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wan, and worn, with feminine suffering: the |. 


contrast made him doubly interesting. 

Arrived at the side of the carriage, he almost 
started at Julia’s beauty. It was sun-like, and 
so were her two lovely earnest eyes, beaming 
soft pity on him with an eloquence he had never 


seen in human eyes before; for Julia’s were | 


mirrors of herself: they did nothing by halves. 


He looked at her and her mother, and blushed, | 


and stood irresolute, awaiting their commands. 


This sudden contrast to his petulance with his | 


own sex paved the way. “ You have a sad 


headache, sir,” said Mrs. Dodd; “oblige me by | 


trying my salts.” 

He thanked her in a low voice. 

“ And mamma,” inquired Julia, “ ought he to 
sit in the sun ?” 

“Certainly not. You had better sit there, sir, 
and profit by our shade and our parasols.” 

“ Yes, mamma, but you know the real place 
where he ought to be, is Bed.” 


“Oh, pray don’t say that,” implored the | 


patient. 
But Julia continued, with unabated severity, 


“ And that is where he would go this minute, 


if I was his mamma.” 

“ Instead of his junior, and a stranger,” said 
Mrs. Dodd, somewhat coldly, dwelling with a 
very slight monitory emphasis on the “ stranger.” 

Julia said nothing, but drew in perceptibly, 
and was dead silent. 

“ Oh, madam !” said Hardie, eagerly, “I do not 
dispute her authority; nor yours. You have a 
right to send me where you please, after your 


kindness in noticing my infernal head, and doing | 


me the honour to speak to me, and lending me 
this. But if I go to bed, my head will be my 
master. Besides, I shall throw away what little 
chance I have of making your acquaintance ; and 
the race just coming off !” 

“ We will not usurp authority, sir,” said Mrs. 
Dodd, quietly; “but we know what a severe 
headache is, and should be glad to see you sit 
still in the shade, and excite yourself as little as 
possible.” 

“Yes, madam,” said the youth, humbly, and 
sat down like a lamb. He glanced now and then 
at the island, and now and then peered up at the 
radiant young mute beside him. 

The silence continued till it was broken by a 
fish out of water. 

An under-graduate in spectacles came mooning 
along, all out of his element. It was Mr. Kennet, 
who used to rise at four every morning to his 
Plato, and walk up Shotover-hill every after- 
noon, wet or dry, to cool his eyes for his evening 
work. With what view he deviated to Henley 
has not yet been ascertained ; he was blind as a 
bat, and did not care a button about any earthly 
boat-race, except the one in the Mneid, even if 
he could have seenone. However, nearly all the 
men of his college went to Henley, and perhaps 
some branch, hitherto unexplored, of animal mag- 
netism, drew him after. At any rate, there was 
his body ; and his mind at Oxford and Athens, and 
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other venerable but irrelevant cities. He bright- 
ened at sight of his doge, and asked him warmly 
if he had heard the news. 

* No; what? Nothing wrong, I hope ?”’ 

“ Why, two of our men are ploughed ; that is 
all,” said Kennet, affecting with withering irony 
to undervalue his intelligence. 

“ Confound it, Kennet, how you frightened 
‘| me! Iwas afraid there was some screw loose 
| with the crew.” 

At this very instant, the smoke of the pistol 
was seen to puff out from the island, and Hardie 
rose to his feet. “They are off!” cried he to the 
| ladies, and, after first putting his palms togetlier 
with a hypocritical look of apology, he laid one 
hand on an old barge that was drawn up ashore, 
| and sprang like a mountain goat on to the bow, 
| lighting on the very gunwale. The position was 
not tenable an instant, but he extended one foot 
very nimbly and boldly, and planted it on the 
| other gunwale; and there he was in a moment, 

headache and all, in an attitude as large and in- 
spired, as the boldest gesture antiquity has com- 
| mitted to marble; he had even the advantage 
|| in stature over most of the sculptured forms of 
Greece. But a double opera-glass at his eye 
“spoiled the lot,” as Mr. Punch says. 

I am not to repeat the particulars of a distant 
race coming nearer and nearer. The main fea- 
tures are always the same, only this time it was 
more exciting to our fair friends, on account of 
Edward’s high stake init. And then their grate- 


| ful though refractory patient, an authority in their 
eyes, indeed all but a river-god, stood poised 
in air, and in excited whispers interpreted each 
distant and unintelligible feature down to them : 
“ Cambridge was off quickest.” 
“ But not much.” 


* Anybody’s race at present, madam.” 


“ Tf this lasts long we may wia. None of them 
can stay like us.” 


“Come, the favourite is not so very dan- 
gerous.” 

** Cambridge looks best.” 

“ T wouldn’t change with either, so far.” 


“ Now, in forty seconds more, I shall be able 
| to pick out the winner.” 

Julia went up this ladder of thrills to a high state 
of excitement; and, indeed, they were all so tuned 
to racing pitch, that some metal nerve or other 
seemed to jar inside all three, when the pierc- 
ing, grating voice of Kennet broke in suddenly 
with, 

“ How do you construe yaorpipapyos ?” 

The wretch had burrewed in the intellectual 
ruins of Greece the moment the pistol went off, 
and college chat ceased. Hardie raised his 
opera-glass, and his first impulse was to brain 
the judicious Kennet, gazing up to him for an 
answer, with spectacles goggling like super- 
natural eyes of dead sophists in the sun. 

“How do you construe ‘Hoe age?’ you in- 





congruous dog! Hold your tongue, and mind the 
race |”? 


“ There, I thought so! Where’s your three to 
one, now? The Cockneys are out of this event, 
any way. Go on, Universities, and order their 
suppers !” 

“ But, which is first, sir?” asked Julia, im- 
ploringly. Oh, which is first of all ?” 

“ Neither. Never mind; it looks well. London 
is pumped; and if Cambridge can’t lead him 
before this turn in the river, the race will be 
ours. Now, look out! By Jove, we are ahead!” 

The leading boats came on, Oxford pulling a 
long, lofty, sturdy stroke, that seemed as if it 
never could compete with the quick action of its 
competitor. Yet it was undeniably ahead, and 
gaining at every swing. 

Young Hardie writhed on his perch. He 
screeched at them across the Thames “ Well 
pulled Stroke! Well pulled all! Splendidly 
pulled, Dodd! You are walking away from them 
altogether! Hurrah! Oxford for ever, hurrah !” 
The gun went off over the heads of the Oxford 
crew in advance, and even Mrs. Dodd and Julia 
could see the race was theirs. 

“We have won at last!” cried Julia, all on 
fire, “and fairly ; only think of that!” 

Hardie turned round, grateful to beauty for 
siding with his university. “ Yes, and the fools 
may thank me; or rather my man, Dodd. Dodd 
for ever! Hurrah!” 

At this climax even Mrs. Dodd took a gentle 
share in the youthful enthusiasm that was boil- 
ing around her, and her soft eyes sparkled, and 
she returned the fervid pressure of her daughter’s 
hand; and both their faces were flushed with 
gratified pride and affection. : 

“Dodd!” broke in “the incongruous dog,” 
with a voice just like a saw’s; “ Dodd! Ah, 
that’s the man who is just ploughed for smalls.” 


Ice has its thunderbolts. 





MOB LAW AND ORDER. 

THE untaught million in Chaucer’s time were 
called, because of the ease with which they 
could be influenced, “the mobil people;” 
afterwards, as by Sir Thomas More and Sir 
Thomas Browne, the “ mobility,” or the mobile ; 
in Dryden’s time, “the mobile,” or by a con- 
traction, then recent, the mob. It is clear, 
then, that they have always, when ill mannered, 
reproached by their name the civilisation of 
those who consider themselves the better 
classes. If the great untaught, ill-lodged, and 
ill-fed masses of the people can be so easily in- 
fluenced as that we have even named it from its 
swift impressibility, why has it not been always 
influenced for good ? 

A few weeks ago there passed through the 
streets of London a Procession, which all London 
crammed itself into some streets, and into houses 
bordering those streets, to see. There was 
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afterwards a general illumination of unprece- 
dented splendour, inviting throngs, in which, by 
neglect of due precautions on the part of those 
who mismanage the obsolete small section of 
town known as the City, eight persons were 
crushed or trampled to death. The swarms who 
ought to represent the London mob were packed 
in a dense mass together. Thousands upon thou- 
sands were to be seen, ragged and rough, sallow 
and careworn; but what order of their own 
making was struck out of the worst disorder of 
each day! The mob, as it was understood in 
the last century, or even thirty years ago, has 
vanished ; as far as regards current knglish 
history, the very word for it may drop out 
of the language. 

In old days, when the wealth of the land was 
parted among a body of nobles, and the great 
multitude of the people was ill fed, ill clothed, 
untaught, except by the influence their lords 
exerted over them, each for his own selfish ends, 
there was a wide-spread hunger sharpening the 
sense of visible injustice in a mobile people 
whom nobody trained to be good logicians, and 
who, if they had been the best logicians in the 
world, would not have found it easy to get at 
facts from which to draw sound conclusions. It 
was a multitude brought just so much in contact 
with civilisation as to be humanised into the 
rough sense of social justice, and desire of social 
right; a mass of men suffering many a hard 
pinch from no fault of their own, and, at the 
same time, held in open scorn, or, at times, 
mocked with contemptuous flatteries, by the 
more prosperous. The hard battle of life 
strengthened the energies of all these men, but 
through their untrained minds the repressed 
vigour had no sufficient outlet. They were 
energetic in rough sport, energetic in complaint, 
often energetic in turbulent effort to readjust 
their uneasy position in the state. “ There 
shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold 
for a penny,” says Jack Cade. “The three- 
hooped pot shall have ten hoops, and I will 
make it felony to drink small beer.” But with 
all its errors and excesses, in its worst days, 
there has been usually a rough sense of right 
and justice in the English mob. Mob law has 
been at all times the sign of defect in esta- 
blished law, of injustice in the law, or of failure 
in the law’s administration. 

It is only of late years, as many can witness 
who saw the destruction of machinery by mobs 
who thus asserted their notion of the rights of 
human labour, that the last vestige of mob law 
has died out of England. We may go a long 
way back for illustration of it, and read in Hol- 
linshed how, in William the Conqueror’s day, 
— was done by the people upon Walker, 

ishop of Durham, and some persons of his 
household, for the murder of Liulfus. Liulfus 
was a Saxon gentleman, retired to Durham, who 
became so intimate with the bishop, and was 
entrusted so constantly with the management of 
his affairs, that Gilbert, the bishop’s appointed 
steward, murdered him one night in his own 
manor-house. Liulfus being much loved by the 





people, the bishop declared that he would purge | 
himself, according to the order of the canon law, 
of all complicity in the murder, and that he had 
banished from Northumberland, Gilbert and his 
accomplices. But it was known that he was 
sheltering the murderers in his own house. The 
kinsmen of Liulfus then appointed a day for a 
conference with the bishop, at Gateshead. The 
bishop went to Gateshead, but, when there, was 
afraid to trust himself out of the church, sending 
messengers to commune with the other side. 
“But,” says the chronicler, “when the people 


| 
| 


that were there gathered in great numbers had || 


signified in plain words that he should either 
come forth and show himself among them, or 
else that they should fire the place where he sat, 
he caused Gilbert to go forth to them, whom 
they slew, and his partakers also, that issued 
out of the church with him for his defence. But 
when the people’s fury was not so quenched, the 


bishop himself, casting the skirts of his gown | 


over his face, came likewise forth, and was 
immediately slain by the people. After this, 
they set the church on fire, because Leofwine, 
the bishop’s chaplain, and others, were yet within, 
and refused to come forth; howbeit in the end, 
being compelled by the rage of the fire to come 
out, the said Leofwine was also slain and hacked 
in pieces (as he had well deserved), being the 
ringleader of all the mischief. Thus,” adds 
Hoilinshed, “may we see what followed of the 
neglecting of justice in the bishop: for if he 
had either banished Gilbert and other of his 
complices (according as he pretended to do), or 
otherwise had seen due punishment executed 
against them, the people’s rage had never pro- 
ceeded so far as it did.” As it was in the reign 
of William the Conqueror, so it was in reign 
after reign of the succeeding kings; mobs were 
provoked by manifest injustice to such rude 


efforts as they could conceive towards doing | 


public right. 

Coming home from the reign of William 
the Conqueror, we will look to the reign 
of George the Third, and the year seventeen 
hundred and sixty-three. 
tells us that on the king’s birthday, June the 
fourth, a hundred years ago, there was so great 
a crowd of people through the postern on 


Tower-hill, to see some fireworks, that the rail- | 


ings about a well, thirty feet deep, gave way, 
and the well was filled with the bodies of those 
falling in, Six were taken up dead, fourteen or 
fifteen dangerously mangled. During the con- 
sternation caused by the accident, a sailor had 
his pocket picked by a Jew, who was caught and 
Sethed Hopping out of the water with a pre- 
tence that his leg was broken, he was carried off 
by some of his friends ; but the sailor, suspecting 
the trick, gave chase, and pursued es to 
Duke’s-place, “ where, at first, they were beaten 
off by the inhabitants ; but presently returning 
with a fresh reinforcement, they attacked the 
place, entered three houses, threw everything 
out of the windows, broke the glasses, tore the 
beds, and ripped up the wainscot, leaving the 
houses in the most ruinous condition, With the 
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furniture, three children sick of the small-pox 
were thrown out of the window.” 

In the month of March, a hundred years ago, 
in a struggle for the beer in cask that had been 
farnished to the populace by the successful candi- 
date at a Westminster election, a party of sailors 

uarrelled with some Irish chairmen, and, having 

riven their adversaries from the field, broke up 
all the chairs they could find, except one that 
had been labelled “This belongs to English 
chairmen.” Two days afterwards, the fights were 
renewed, and soldiers had to interfere. Again, 
three days later, search was made by the peace- 
officers, and a few women connected with the 
offenders were being sent to Bridewell under 
guard of a sergeant and twelve men, when they 
were rescued in Chiswell-street and carried off in 
triumph, after one man had been shot. 

Here the law showed equal weakness and 
injustice. Its weakness was in nothing more 
conspicuous than in the extreme and vindictive 

se for small offences. The mob argued in 
its own way against the excessive use of capital 
punishment. One night, for example, in the same 
year, seventeen ’sixty-three, “all the gibbets in 
the Edgeware-road, on which many malefactors 
were hung in chains, were cut down by persons 
unknown.” Offenders liable to excessive penalty 
were shielded by the people. As for pickpockets, 
'| the mob usually took them out of the weak 
| hands of justice, and punished them with a 
rough ducking. Even worse offenders it 
was thought more humane to forgive than 
kill. Still in this year seventeen ’sixty-three, 


a ceutury ago, we read in the Annual Register, 


that ‘as soon as the execution of several 
criminals, condemned at last sessions of the Old 
Bailey, was over at Tyburn, the body of Cornelius 
Sanders, executed for stealing about fifty pounds 
out of the house of Mr. White, in Lamb-street, 
Spitalfields, was carried and laid before his 
door ; wheregreat numbers of people assembling, 
they at last grew so outrageous that a guard of 
soldiers was sent for to stop their poe : 
notwithstanding which, they forced open the 
‘| door, fetched out all the salmon-tubs, most of 
| the household furniture, piled them on a leap, 
and set fire tothem; and to prevent the Guards 
from extinguishing the flames, pelted them off 
with stones, and would not disperse till the 
| whole was consumed.” This terrible idea of 
|| literally laying the dead man at the door of the 
| person who seemed to have procured the un- 
| equal punishment, was then in fashion with the 
| mob. In the following May, says the Annual 
| Register, “the criminal condemned for return- 
'| ing from transportation, and afterwards executed, 
| addressed himself to the populace at Tyburn, 
| and told them he could wish they would carry 
| his body and lay it at the door of Mr. Parker, a 
butcher, in the Minories, who, it seems, was the 
principal evidence against him; which being 
‘| accordingly done, the mob behaved so riotously 
|| before the man’s house, it was no easy matter to 
“re them.” 

The history of the mobility in this country is 
full of outside changes, indicative of the chang- 





ing influences of the well-fed classes upon 
whom the neglected million fixes its keen eyes, 
But there is the English character under it all. 
The mob of London hooted Wiclif when, cited 
to answer for himself before a bishop at St. 
Paul’s, he went attended by a royal duke and 
other noble representatives of the court party. 
The court party, then at odds with Rome, pro- 
fited materially by the pure Reformer’s disin- 
terested protest against Church abuses, and was 
glad to back him. It paid no more attention 
to him when, still going forward on his way of 
right, he ceased to serve its turn. But the mob, 
who were against him when they saw him in 
the company of their hard masters, learnt after- 
wards something of the meaning of his life, and 
were yet more tumultuous in ‘his favour when 
he was subject to ecclesiastical citation. 

Tn old days, when the multitude was abso- 
lutely unconsidered, its clumsy attempts to turn 
wrong into right, were either things to fear or 
bow peony or things to crush. Thus, in 
William the Conqueror’s time, after the execu- 
tion of Lynch law on the Bishop of Durham and 
his followers, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, was sent 
to take revenge upon Sathustoked, and, 
“with an army, he sore afflicted the count by 
spoiling it on every side with great cruelty.” 
And that way of helping the untaught in their 
struggle for satisfaction to the human sense of 
justice was not extinct in the days of Peterloo. 

In early accounts of pageants it is seldom 
that we hear anything about the people who 
were present. ‘I'he grandees dress themselves 
in a barbaric pomp, regardless of expense, and 
parade themselves before the eyes of the ragged 
commonalty. The most splendid procession in 
which a bride ever was conveyed through 
London streets, was that of 1533, when Henry 
the Eighth had divorced Queen Katherine. Tlie 
City had not only a pompous water-procession 
on the twenty-ninth of May, but also, two days 
afterwards, one of the most brilliant of its deco- 
rated street shows. From the Tower, where 
the queen was to be received, to Temple Bar, 
the streets were new gravelled and railed in on 
each side. Within the rail on one side of the 
way, stood the Hanseatic merchants and the 
several City corporations, in their robes, from 
Gracechurch to the upper end of Cheapside. 
On the other side of the way, were the City 
constables dressed in silk and velvet, with staves 
in their hands to keep back the mob. Grace- 
church-street and Cornhill were hung with 
crimson and scarlet cloth ; and Goldsmiths’-row, 
in Cheapside, with gold brocades, velvets, and 
rich tapestry. The procession, rich in velvet 
and satin, miniver and cloth of gold, included 
the knights in their order, and the judges, the 
abbots, barons, bishops, earls, and marquises, in 
their robes, the dukes and the lord mayor on 
horseback, the queen’s officers in scarlet, the 
queen herself on a litter brilliant in silver 
brocade and ermine and jewels, under a gold 
canopy, with pages in white damask, and a fol- 
lowing of knights; after whom came ladies in 
crimson velvet, faced with gold broeade, riding 
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on beautiful horses trapped in gold; then, great 
ladies in chariots covered with cloth of gold; 
more ladies on horseback; chariots in white, 
containing ladies in crimson velvet ; seven ladies 
in crimson velvet following on horseback; a 
chariot in red containing ladies, followed by 
thirty ladies on horseback dressed in silk and 
velvet; the cavalcade closing with a troop of 
the Guards richly accoutred. 

The procession was stopped at the corner of 
Gracechurch-street, for the entertainment of the 
queen with a pageant of Mount Parnassus, with 
a fountain of Helicon in white marble, running 
Rhenish wine till night, and Apollo and the 
Muses there to greet the bride. In Leadenhall, 
there was another stately pageant of a hill of red 
and white roses, with performance by a white 
falcon, and angel and St. Anne with her me: eny, 
then waiting to wish the queen a family as 
numerous as herown. The graces were sta- 
tioned in Cornhill, by a fountain of Grace play- 
ing wine, at which a poet sat. The great conduit 
in Cheapside, opposite Mercers’ Hall, was 
curiously decorated, and played divers sorts of 
wine for the refreshment cf the populace. The 
standard at the end of Wood-street was embel. 
lished with royal portraitures, flags, trophies, 
&c., and here was a fine concert of vocal and 
instrumental music. At the upper end of Fleet- 
street, was the recorder, who made his address 
of congratulation musical, by presenting her 
majesty at its close with a thousand marks in 
a gold purse; after which there was at the same 
place a pageant of the gods, who presented the 
all, trebly divided, to 


queen with a golden 
signify the gifts of wisdom, wealth, and happi- 


At St. Paul’s Gate, there was another 
ageant. Next, her majesty was stopped to 
iear the congratulatory verses of the scholars of 

St. Paul’s School, and so, passing on to Ludgate, 

which was finely decorated, was there enter- 

tained with songs by men and boys placed on the 
leads over the gate. In Fleet-street, the con- 
duit opposite Shoe-lane ran wine, and there was 

a handsome tower built over it, from the top of 

which the cardinal virtues promised never to 

desert her majesty. Inside this tower, there was 
music, and at Temple-bar there was another 
concert. 

A part of the pageant at the coronation of 
Edward the Sixth, consisted in the sliding of a 
Spaniard on his breast, head first, with feet and 
arms extended, down a rope stretched from the 
battlements of St. Paul’s steeple to the Dean’s 
Gate in the churchyard. 

But there was nothing in all that show to be 
compared for majesty with the great spectacle 
in our streets on the tenth of March this year. 
The spectacle was that of a populace represent- 
ing worthily a people now firmly united class 
with class. The most wretched, knowing himself 
to be not contemned, but to be understood and 
worked for by the wealthiest and wisest of the 
land, bore with his own grief that day, and 
welcomed a young princess to the palace in 
which many an anxious earnest thought has been 
taken for the comfort of the poor man’s home. 


ness. 





Before we speak more fully of the nature of 
this change, let us compare what we have all 
seen or heard of the crowd in the streets last 
month with some record of a procession-seein, 
crowd in the streets, as they used to be. Ne 
Ward records in the London Spy his experi- 
ence in the crowd at a Lord Mayor’s Show in 
the days of William and Mary. No smooth 

avement then distinguished, in the narrow 

lthy ill-lighted streets, the footways from the 
carriage-road. The homes of the poor were 
wretched unconsidered dens. Worse than all, 
fashionable society had very recently been || 
dragged through the filth of the court of | 
Charles the Second. Sense of right was strong | 
in the people, but it had gone out of fashion. 
The court had set the fashion. A young wit 
and poet had accounted it a merry freak to ex- 
hibit himself naked in a balcony in Bow-street ; 
many a man—Dryden for one—had been waylaid 
and cudgelled, to gratify the humours of great 
lords. The corruption of the court infected every- 
where the surface of society, and the forward and 
weak wits of St. Giles’s became as filthy as those 
of St.James’s in their conversationand their jests. 
The better manners of the educated classes might 
come to the front after the Revolution, but 
the corruption was not easy of cure; and after 
Defoe, and Steele, and Addison had done their 
work, there were still the unwholesome courts 
of the first Georges to keep open the old sore. 
Ward sketches the English mob when at its 
worst. If we go further back, we may, per- 
haps, find it rougher and more terrible—in some 
nate more stupid—but its coarseness was 
rather blunt natural speech than the sign of a 
diseased appetite. The love of filth for its own 
sake, came in at the Restoration, and was the 
mark set by that merry gentleman Charles the 
Second on this country. Jt is a London mob 
polluted by long contact with such a sovereign, 
and not the natural average mob of English 
history, that we here see disporting itself between 
the pageants of a Lord Mayor’s Show. 

“When,” says the Spy, “I came to the end 
of Blowbladder-street, r saw such a crowd be- | 
fore my eyes that I could scarce forbear thinking | 
the very stones of the street, by the harmony of | 
their drums and trumpets, were metamorphosed | 
into men, women, and children; the balconies 
were hung with old tapestry and ‘lurkey-work 
tablecloths, for the cleanly leaning of the ladies, 
with whom they were chiefly filled, which the 
mob had soon pelted into so dirty a condition 
with their kennel ammunition, that some of 
them looked as nasty as the cover-cloth of a led 
horse that had travelled from St. Margate’s to 
London in the midst of winter; the ladies at 
every volley quitting their post and retreating 
into dining-rooms, some fretting at their daub’ 
scarfs. . . . Whilst my friend and I were thus 
staring at the spectators much more than the 
show, the pageants were advanced within our 
view, upon which such a tide of mob overflowed 
the place we stood in that the children cried out 
for room, the women for breath, and every man, 
whether citizen or foreigner, strove very hard 
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for his freedom. ... As soon as this was 
passed, the industrious rabble, who hate idle- 
ness, had procured a dead cat, covered all 
over with dirt, blood, and nastiness, in which 
pickle she was handed about as an agreeable 
diversion, every now and then being tossed 
in the face of some gaping booby or other. 
By that time this sport had gone a little about, 
erying out, “ No s’quibs! no squibs !” another 

ageant approached us every interval 
Coreees pageant and pageant the mob had still a 
new project to put on foot. By this time they 
had got a piece of cloth a yard or more square ; 
this they dipped in the kennel, till they had 
made it fit for their purpose, then tossed it 
about, it expanding itself in the air, and falling 
on the heads of two or three at once. By that 
time forty or fifty of the heedless spectators 
were made as dirty as so many scavengers, the 
fourth pageant came up. . . . The rabble, having 
changed their sport to a new scene of unlucki- 
ness, had got a Pullock’s horn, which they filled 
with kennel water, and poured it down people’s 
necks and in their sothate, that it run down 
their legs and into their shoes.” 

The same reporter of London life having de- 
scribed the funeral of Dryden, speaks of the 
unseemly riot among hackney-coachmen, who 
had been waiting in the press at the end of 
Chancery-lane to see that procession pass; and 
adds, “No sooner had these dispersed them- 
selves, but one of the prize-fighting gladiators 
from Dorset Garden Theatre, was conducted by 
in triumph, with a couple of drums to proclaim 
his victory, attended by such a parcel of scari- 
fied ruffians, whose faces seemed to be as full of 
cuts as a ploughed field is of furrows. These 
were hemmed in with such a cluster of journey- 
men shoemakers, weavers, and tailors, that no 

ickpocket carrying to be pumped, could have 
ee honoured with a greater attendance.” 

A few traces of this spirit no doubt still 
lurk in our foul alleys, but the men who cherish 
them slink into haunts of their own, and never 
hope now to assume the leadership of any 
English crowd. We passed on foot through the 
dense crowd on both those March days that 
brought all our London poor into the street for 
a rare holiday and a delightful spectacle that. 
cost them not a penny to enjoy. Among the 
crowd in many places, during many hours, the 
only vestige of the old mob we could find was 
the occasional small streak through the vast 
mass, of a knot of rough youths who thought it 
frolicsome to wear false noses and eccentric 
hats, hang on to one another and plunge wher- 
ever they could make an inconvenient pressure. 
The proportion of such idle fellows was so 
small, that the rare appearance of a little knot of 
them was an exception cailing strong attention to 
the rule. And tlie exception was a weak one, 
for beyond the sort of laughter which bespeaks 
the vacant mind and the wild steering of erratic 
courses—a wildness dangerous, and it would 
seem in one or two places the cause of fatal 
accident—there was nothing offensive in the 
conduct even of these persons. They insulted 





nobody, and were left alone by the police as 
being held in sufficient check by their involun- 
tary though limited respect for the good order 
that ng around them. On both days, and 
on the intervening Sunday, when in many 
streets the concourse was immense, the crowd 
was full of young children. The very poor, who 
have no nurses in their pay, must carry their 
little ones about with them when they make 
holiday. Wherever you looked, there was some 
patient father, with a child on his arm, and the 
rest of his household by his side, trudging 
together; the child in arms received many a 
friendly look or gentle playful touch from the 
people about it. 

“verywhere, when the pressure was serious, 
men were to be seen, careful not only of them- 
selves, but pressing the crowd back from women 
and children, or hopeless fellow-victims waiting 
their time of release, and exchanging friendly 
words, stranger with stranger. We passed, cer- 
tainly, through a million of people, and did not 
hear a dozen oaths. Of those we heard, there was 
not one spoken in anger. One solitary fight we 
discovered at the back of a crowd waiting to see 
the procession pass ; it was a fight without words, 
short and sharp; one combatant was floored 
in less than a minute, and peace was instant! 
restored. We stood at the door of a hospital, 
and saw some who were wounded being carried 
in, with silent endurance of pain and surrounding 
sympathy. We climbed a shilling stand on the 
top of a waggon, and found a charming famil 
party of man and wife and female friend, wit 
three or four dirty children, all full of kindli- 
ness and happiness and gentle cheerful words. 
They had their holiday, and took a few shillings 
from the sight-seers who climbed up to them, 
and fraternised with them, and joined them in 
making the best of everything. 

The mob is absorbed in the people, or, what 
little may yet remain of it, keeps order in pre- 
sence of the people. But what has produced 
the change? There was no such mass of kindly 
self-disciplined men, women, and children, in the 
street when the fun of the illumination in 
honour of Queen Caroline was to smash the 
dark windows with cries of “Light up!” The 
same sort of amusement was sought at the illu- 
mination after the passing of the Reform Bill; 
the candle illuminations themselves being in 
those days, it must be owned, not calculated to 
afford sufficient entertainment to the public. 
The concurrent spread of education and cheap 
literature, of the power to read and the supply 
of wholesome reading that tends to inform and 
refine without tasking too heavily (often, no 
doubt, without tasking quite enough for their 
healthy development) the untrained powers of 
attention, have done much to bring about this 
change. Instead of living upon half a dozen 
thoughts, the million now enjoys the exercise of 
mind: is educated by mere variety of topic. It 
has learnt to reason, is remote as the poles are 
asunder from the spirit in which Jack Cade would 
have hanged, with his ink-horn about his neck, 
any man who could read aud write, and delights 
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in exercise of its fresh reasoning power. While 
the many learn to watch with a new intelligence 
the public actions of the few, that which they 
have in all generations observed keenly is more 
fitted than it ever before was, to endure their 
scrutiny. 

Between the rich and the poor, strong and 
direct ties have been recognised on both sides, 
and the improved tone of the more oy eee 
classes of society has been in no small degree 
assured, as it is marked most strongly, by the 
character of the first household in the land. 
We need not dwell upon that which every 
Englishman distinctly feels. When the wedding 
procession the other day was passing to the Man- 
sion House, and when the absurd City authorities 
having pressed nearly as many people as London- 
bridge could hold, at the last moment, out upon 
the streets through which the prince and princess 
were to pass; when, the City police being use- 
less, the people joining hand to hand pressed 
back, ak with pain and difficulty themselves 
made clear the way that should have been kept ; 
a costermonger is said to have pressed forward, 
and with ill-mannered cordiality offered his hand 
to the princess whom all this show was to greet. 
The princess took the offered hand. The cos- 
termonger certainly was rude and stupid; but 
the act as certainly typified the spirit of human 
friendship that now binds the highest with the 
lowest, and which, diffused through every crowd, 
fills it with incidents of kindliness, casts out the 
old brutalities, and makes a crush among un- 
fashionable people in the Poultry, even more full 
of true courtesy than a fashionable crush at a 
Court Drawing-Room. 





SHAKESPEARE MUSIC. 
IN THREE ACTS. 
SECOND ACT. PLAYS OF PASSION. 


Amoneé what may be called the passion-plays 
of Shakespeare, there has been none so perpe- 
tually set and set again in the operatic form as 
Romeo and Julet. Yet there is no play which 
offers more difficulties : because, for only a single 
reason among many, it is the play in which youth 
can be the least dispensed with; not to speak of 
personal beauty. There has been only one opera 
male Romeo possible during the last half century 
—Signor Mario. The homely Rubini, in his 
homeliness guiltless of the slightest offence of 
aon a0 | action—the more energetic, but not 
less singular-looking Duprez—could not, by any 
magic, have been endured in the balcony scene. 
So that to meet so great a difficulty (greater, 

erhaps, in opera than in spoken tragedy), it 
as been found advisable to make a travesty- 
art of the lover of Verona.—This cannot be 
done without weakening the entire musical 
siructure of the work, and also every chance of 
its stage effect, unless, indeed, the Romeo hap- 
eus to be called Pasta. And then, he has to 
e matched with a Juliet: and in nine cases 
out of ten, a competent singing Juliet must be 
an experienced, mature woman. But these 





manifest anomalies, so many things not to be 
escaped from, would seem never to have sug- 
gested themselves to the easy-going folk who 
take names for ideas, and who. will 
Slish and slash 
(Like to a censer in a barber’s shop) 

Shakespeare’s most poetical imaginings and most 
delicate thoughts, for the sake of a love-duet or 
a cemetery-scene. Nevertheless, these may 
amount to a cause why, among so many Romeo 
and Juliet operas as are now to be enumerated, 
there is not one that remains, or should remain. 
It has been said that M. Gounod is, at the time 
being, trying to solve the problem. 

The earliest musical Romeo and Juliet, per- 
haps—or it may have been merely a setting of a 
single scene or situation by one who was fond 
of such exercise (as a Quo-drame on the story of 
Ariadne, in its time popular, attested), is that by 
George Benda—for a while one of Frederick the 
Great’s musical staff-officers, who got some train- 
ing, in the military orchestra of the inexorable, 
flute-playing, philosophic king, but who seems to 
have been in advance of his time, though not a 
note (low sad this seems !) of his music has come 
down to us.—There was an attempt on it made 
by a more innocuous Herr Sehwanenberg, of 
Wolfenbuttel (fancy a musical composer settled 
at Newport, Isle of Wight, Wolfenbuttel 
having been merely a summer place, to which 
those reigning in Brunswick resorted).—There 
was a Baron Sigismond von Rumling, an Alsa- 
tian, it appears, who devoted himself to the 
Veronese lovers.—Herr Steibelt, the pianoforte 
player (a charming melodist, whose Storm Con- 
certo ranged with the Battle of Prague in po- 
pularity, and whose Spanish tune inspired Keats 
to write words for it, “ Hush! hush! tread 
softly”), treated this tale for the Opéra Comique 
of Paris with some success. Thecharming Ma- 
dame Scio, whom Cherubini’s Medea killed by 
its strain on her voice, was the Juliet.—Steibelt’s 
music is too good to have deserved perishing so 
completely as it has done. Some of the scenes 
have sweetness and picturesque feeling: the 
want with him being power and stage experience. 
There is another French Romeo and Juliet, by 
Dalayrac, whose Nina is remembered by hearsay, 
but not a note of the Shakespeare music sur- 
vives. 

Five Italian operas recur at once to recollec- 
tion : one by Marescalchi (a mere name) ; two by 
Guglielmi, a showy and slight composer, who 
flourished at the close of the last century; by 
Zingarelli, the prolific; by Vaccai; and by the 
more famous Bellini. One and all are weakly 
unsatisfactory: the admirable Pasta, when she 
conceived the character of Romeo (“ attempted” 
was her modest word), took with a royal license 
everything that pleased her from every opera, 
and made up a mosaic for herself, the recollee- 
tion of which is among the imperishable things 
of art. Since her day, there has been no Romeo 
on the stage worthy of mention, no version of 
Crescentini’s “ Onion adorata” (one amoug her 
appropriations) welcome in a concert-room. 

er love-making had an intensity, her distress a 
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forlorn, subduing despair, which have never 
been reproduced—could never be exceeded. It 
was strange that though, night after night, she 
was exactly in the same place, with the same 
semblance of emotion, the same marvellous treat- 
ment of that husky, defective instrument, her 
yoice—though we Yooked out for the moment 
and listened for ¢he tone, when the moment and 
the tone came, there was a thrill of unexpected- 
ness in them, which entirely removed the display 
from any impression of foresight or mechanism. 
She had the marvellous firmness and discretion 
to choose what was best and most complete as 
expressing her own conceptions: and the choice 
grew so real to herself, as to become a part of 
herself and her art, and thus to be a sponta- 
neous manifestation, when the spell was on 
her, to call up any among her “ beings of the 
mind.” Madame Giula Grisi (Giuditta Grisi, her 
elder sister, was the first Romeo in Bellini’s 
Shakespeare opera) has passed as having worn 
Pasta’s mantle: but Aer attempt at Romeo in 
I Montecchi, to the Juliet of Madame Per- 
siani, was one of those things to be forgiven 
and forgotten. In truth, the part is one not 
easy to fill; by either man or woman: and the 
love-tragedy has yet to be placed on the musical 
stage. 

The French have an odd constancy about 
two works, by strange authors, largely popular. 
In music, they have not got far as regards 
Handel, beyond his Chantons Victoire, “See the 
conquering hero comes,” and shake their heads 
in the sweet peace of ignorance when his Israel 
is mentioned. Oui, c’est sublime! Hallelujah. 
And the French Shakespearians of late time, 
who saw Miss Smithson, and that more real 
artist, Charlies Kemble, move Paris to tears, 
seem to have clung very fast to the “love, still 
love” of Shakespeare’s young passion-play. 
Such, at least, has been the case with that sin- 
gular, clever, paradoxical, unmusical musician, 
M. Berlioz. He has symphonised the story, 
and in an extraordinary manner. Honest en- 
thusiasm never took a more amazing form than 
in his case, when he tried to make his orchestra 
tell the ancient feud betwixt Montagu and Ca- 
pulet, the meeting at the masquerade—after 
which Rosalind was to be loved no more—the 
parting, the poisoning, the death. It is notice- 
able, that to give some relief of piquancy, as 
well as symphonic variety, to a sentimental story, 
it has been found necessary to bring out Queen 
Mab, not as in Mercutio’s recital, but as part 
and parcel of the tale. The odd, orchestral 
scherzo, with its harmonic harp effects, is due 
to this bright idea. The Nurse, and Peter the 
Nurse’s fan-bearer, are left out. But in such 
wise do the French read Shakespeare, consider- 
ing him as a sort of literary Milor Maire, to be 
treated with huge respect in their own way. 

The pretensions of this extraordinary, most 
unmusical piece of music, have not been al- 
together advanced in vain. Its length, its ob- 
scurity, the accumulation of useless executive 
material (we have seen it performed with 
thirteen harps added to the usual orchestra), its 














extreme difficulty, have all had charms for un- 
musical people. How should their honest souls 
suspect that the whole partakes largely of the 
character of solemn nonsense ?—how compre- 
hend that, for the sake of one good aalie, 
brightness and variety in orchestral sonority, 
poverty of idea, and want of grammatical correct- 
ness, were to be accepted? It is a cumbrous 
mistake made by a self-willed, self-deceived man, 
who conceives scale and size as sufficient for a 
work of art, be the beauty, the purpose, the 
cohesion, ever so small: an attempt at music 
which will never be accepted as an achievement 
save within the influences of the very marked 
personality of its author. 


How a Neapolitan marquis, Il Marchese Berio, 
stumbled on Othello as the subject for an opera, 
it would not be easy to divine. As set by Siguor 
Rossini, it is his finest tragic musical drama; 
a gallery of Paul Veronese pictures (for The Re- 
morse of Cain, in the Madrid Gallery, reminds us 
that Paul Veronese could be simply and intensely 
pathetic as well as gorgeous). Tiere is a florid 
exuberance in the two first acts of Otello, 
whether in the entry of the successful Moor, in 
the scene where Desdemona’s secret is revealed 
—in the garden duet—a most forcible example 
of rage and despair thrown into forms of the 
wildest brillianey—in the heroine’s heart-broken 
suspense over the fate of her lord, and disma 
at being disowned by her father, which vented 
us of the sumptuous Venetian fancy of the 
painter, who heaped his brocades, and jewels, 
and heavy velvet draperies, even on his martyr 
scenes. The third act is of a totally different 
character till the catastrophe is reached, and 
standing as it does, almost, if not altogether 
es in music, deserves a few words of separate 
study. 

What Mendelssohn did by the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, was done by Signor Rossini 
with that last act of Otello. ‘To re-set it would 
be simply impossible. Signor Rossini has been, 
not unjustly, accused of too great a contempt of 
passion and situation, of too implicit a reliance 
on the merely sensual allurements of music, 
But his third act of Otello is a specimen of 
melancholy pathos and frenzy, consistent with 
the most lavish display of beauty, with the most 
noble simplicity of expressive means, which 
places it alone in the world of musical drama. 
Desdemona’s sad memories—her tearful mis- 
givings, darkened by presentiment—the gondo- 
lier passing her window with his waft of melan- 
choly melody—her willow song—her waking u 
at last to the frenzied despair and attempt at self- 
protection, of one in the face of violent death 
(this not Shakespearian)—these things are as 
true in their strength to move, and therefore as 
permanent, as the great passages in Handel’s 
Messiah, as the infernal and Elysian scenes in 
Gluck’s Orphée. How has that third act tempted 
and displayed the best of the best singers! 
Pasta, first of all; then Malibran, more fervid, 
more unequal (there is a portrait of her Desde- 
mona at the harp, which is the best portrait of 
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her) ; then Grisi, the great, beautiful, abundant 
artist, not afraid, in all her beauty and abun- 
dance, to borrow; then Viardot, ¢he inventor 
and interpreter of the last quarter of a century. 
And yet the reading of Signor Rossini’s Desde- 
mona music, in this third act of his Otello, is no 
more exhausted than Shakespeare’s character 
would be should a new Siddons, a new O’Neill, 
arrive to brighten the tragic stage. This third 
act is as unique as the second act of its com- 

oser’s Guillaume Tell ; yet the opera can hardly 
be said to keep the stage, so difficult is it in these 
days of vocal poverty to find any man capable of 
conceiving the hero’s part, even of conscien- 
tiously executing the notes. 

One can hardly turn away from this most 
superb example of Italian musical tragedy in 
being, without wistfully —— what the 
genius of its maker might have done had he 
chosen to follow Shakespeare in treating that 
most enchanting of all the women of antique 
history, “the serpent of old Nile.” Perhaps 
there can be no Cleopatra in music. The Queen 
of Egypt (whether on Shakespeare’s suggestion 
or not) has been timidly approached in opera— 
by Mattheson, at Hamburg, early in the last 
century—later, by Frederick the Great’s Italian- 
ised-German familiar, Graun; lastly, perhaps, by 
Weigl, whose sweet but superficial talent in no 
respect fitted him to deal with a subject so com- 
plex. Even iess happily was it chosen, with 
reference to his resources, by the tender and 
melancholy Paisiello. There has been but one 
woman on the musical stage in our time who 
could have played, and sung, and looked Cleo- 
patra: that was Malibran. 


Tf Cleopatra be Shakespeare’s most intractable 


heroine, Hamlet is his most difficult hero; as diffi- 
cult in his melancholy as Faust, as difficult in the 
waverings of an unsettled brain as Don Quixote ; 
two types as well as heroes, purposely referred 
to, as examples of musical caprice—both having 
been favourite themes of illustration with com- 
posers. In England the tragedy has been wholly 
untouched, save as having given a title to one or 
two overtures, since the early days when com- 
mon street ditties were put into Ophelia’s part, 
perhaps to suit the powers of the singing actress 
of the time.—In Italy, we find it exciting Gas- 
parini of Venice, Corelli’s favourite pupil, whose 
opera Amleto, produced in the earlier part of 
last century, is the only one on the subject that 
lives, even in the column of a dictionary. But 
Gasparini’s music has entirely perished out of 
recollection; nor, as the art then stood, is it 
possible to conceive the tragedy of Kronberg, 
treated by Marcello’s townsman without utter 
discharge of local colour. It has never been 
operatised, I believe, in Germany ;—which is 
strange, considering the peculiar attention 
drawn to it by that ingenious body of workers 
and dreamers, the critics of Shakespeare. Two 
forgotten men, Holland, a Hanoverian, and 
Holly, of Breslau, fitted it up with scenic 
music; and, besides them, a more noticeable 
and original person, the Abbé Vogler. His in- 





complete, eccentric genius, not without a pretty 
strong spice of charlatanry (which was indig- 
nantly, and, for a wonder, ill naturedly exposed, 
by the facile, profound, yet rarely unamiable 

ozart), delighted in unusual combinations and 
experiments. He was as far in advance of his 
time as a hasty half-educated enthusiast can be, 
without solid acquirements on which to make 

ood his advance. That he had powers of 

ivination might be seen in the fact of his 
attaching to him, and materially influencing, a 
pair of pupils no less distinguished than Weber 
and M. Meyerbeer, the works of both of whom 
reflect his imperfections ; but he is remembered 
by Mozart’s satire and by his pupils’ success, 
better than by his Orchestrion (an instrument 
of his invention), or by his impure lessors 
on counterpoint, or by his travels east, west, 
north, or south, or by his setting of the Peni- 
tential Psalms, translated by Moses Mendelssohn, 
or by his unsuccessful assault on the French 
opera in Le Patriotisme (he was always trying 
strange conclusions). His Hamlet music was 
printed in the now sleepy old cathedral city of 
Speyer, but one may doubt whether a copy yet 
lingers in any of the dusty libraries of the Pala- 
tinate. Hamlet was a fit task for Vogler’s more 
gifted pupil, Weber; but, in his day, ¢he Ophelia 
whom [ have never heard sing without thinking 
the while of the lady, “ of ladies, most deject 
and wretched,” the great northern artist, Mdlle. 
Lind, had not appeared on the horizon.—The 
interesting and completely-executed monograph 
on Madame Schreeder-Devrient, just published 
by Baron Alfred von Wolzogen, tells us that, in 
the early days of that great German singer, when 
it was not as yet decided whether she was to be 
actress or dancer, her young voice and intense 
dramatic sensibility were charming in this 
tragedy. 

Thus much of Shakespeare’s passion-plays, 
the grandeur of the grandest of all, King ng 
having, apparently, distanced the musicians, 
In Lablache’s day there was a talk of the 
tragedy being attempted by Signor Verdi, with 
a view to its personation by that great artist ; 
but it came to nought.—Having incidentally 
mentioned Weber, it may be here recalled, even 
though it disturb, in some degree, the arrange- 
ment marked out, that his Euryanthe belongs 
to Cymbeline, which story was transformed and 
deformed, in deference to Vienna prudery 
(Heaven save the mark !), by that poor, shabby, 
sentimental, literary drudge, Helmina von 
Chézy. She managed to produce almost the 
most stupid among the many stupid opera- 
books in being ; and the Viennese, little grate- 
ful for that consideration of their morals which 
had suppressed “the mole cinque-spotted,” 
seen by the venomous Iachimo—glad as the 
Viennese have always been of an inane joke— 
called the opera L’Ennuyante. But Weber’s 
best music is in it; and a few—very few— 
touches and changes in the text would make it 
the one great German opera on Shakespeare’s 
text as yet existing. The original Imogene 
(for Euryanthe is Imogene spoiled for Austrian 
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uses) was, in the young days of the opera, most 
fair to see, most exquisite to hear—Henrietta 
Sontag. 





OLD FRIENDS. 
Tue old old friends ! 
Some changed; some buried ; some gone out of 
sight; 
Some enemies, and in the world’s swift fight 
No time to make amends, 


The old old friends— 

Where are they? Three are lying in one grave; 

And one from the far-off world on the daily wave 
No loving message sends. 


The old dear friends ! 

One passes daily; and one wears a mask ; 

Another long estranged cares not to ask 
Where causeless anger ends. 


The dear old friends, 

So many and so fond in days of youth! 

Alas that Faith can be divorced from Truth, 
When love in severance ends. 


The old old friends ! 

They hover round me still in evening shades : 

Surely they shall return when sunlight fades, 
And life on God depends. 





THE MARTYR MEDIUM. 

“ Arter the valets, the master!” is Mr. Fecu- 
TER’s rallying cry in the picturesque romantic 
drama which attracts all London to the Lyceum 
Theatre. After the worshippers and puffers of 
Mr. Dantet Duncias Home, the spirit medium, 
comes Mr. Daniel Dunglas Home himself, in one 
volume. And we must, for the honour of Lite- 
rature, plainly express our great surprise and 
regret that he comes arm in arm with such good 
company as Messrs. Loneman and Company. 

We have already summed up Mr. Home’s 
demands on the public capacity of swallowing, 
as sounded through the war-denouncing trumpet 
of Mr. Howirt, and it is not our intention to 
revive the strain as performed by Mr. Home on 
his own melodious instrument. We notice, by 
the way, that in that part of the Fantasia where 
the hand of the first is, pee is supposed to 
be reproduced, recognised, and kissed, at the 
Tuileries, Mr. Home subdues the florid effects 
one might have expected after Mr. Howitt’s 
execution, and brays in an extremely general 
manner. And yet we observe Mr. Home to be 
in other things very reliant on Mr. Howitt, of 
whom he entertains as gratifying an opinion as 
Mr. Howitt entertains of him: dwelling on his 
“deep researches into this subject,” and of his 
“great work now ready for the press,” and of 
his “eloquent and forcible” advocacy, and eke 
of his “elaborate and almost exhaustive work,” 
which Mr. Home trusts will be “extensively 
read.” But, indeed, it would seem to be the 
|| most reliable characteristic of the Dear Spirits, 
| though very capricious in other particulars, that 





they always form their circles into what may be 


described, in worldly terms, as A Mutual Admira- 
tion and Complimentation Company (Limited). 
Mr. Home’s book is entitled, “Incidents in 
my Life.” We will extract a dozen sample 
pe from it, as variations on and phrases of 
armony in, the general strain for the Trumpet, | 
which we have promised not to repeat. 


1. MR. HOME IS SUPERNATURALLY NURSED, 

“T cannot remember when first I became 
subject to the curious phenomena which have 
now for so long attended me, but my aunt and 
others have told me that when I was a baby 
my cradle was frequently rocked, as if some 
kind guardian spirit was attending me in my 
slumbers.” 
2. DISRESPECTFUL CONDUCT OF MR. HOME’S AUNT 

NEVERTHELESS. 

“In her uncontrollable anger she seized a 

chair and threw it at me.” 


3. PUNISHMENT OF MR. HOME’S AUNT. 

“ Upon one occasion as the table was being 
thus moved about of itself, my aunt brought 
the family Bible, and placing it on the table, 
said, ‘There, that will soon drive the devils 
away ;’ but to her astonishment the table only 
moved in a more lively manner, as if pleased to 
bear such a burden.” (We believe this is con- 
stantly observed in pulpits and church read- 
ing desks, which are invariably lively.) ‘Seeing 
this she was greatly ieouaell and determined 
to stop it, she angrily placed her whole weight 
on the table, and was actually lifted up with it 
bodily from the floor.” 


4, TRIUMPHANT EFFECT OF THIS DISCIPLINE ON 
MR. HOME’S AUNT. 
“ And she felt it a duty that I should leave 
her house, and which I did.” 


5. MR. HOME’S MISSION. 

It was communicated to him by the spirit of 
his mother, in the following terms: ‘ Daniel, fear 
not, my child, God is with you, and who shall 
be against you? Seek to do good: be truthful 
and truth-loving, and you will prosper, my child. 
Yours is a glorious mission—you will convince 
the infidel, cure the sick, and console the weep- 
ing.” It is a coincidence that another eminent 
man, with several missions, heard a voice from 
the Heavens blessing him, when he also was a 
youth, and saying, “ You will be rewarded, my 
son, in time.” This Medium was the celebrated 
Baron Muncuavsen, who relates the expe- 
rience in the opening of the second chapter of 
the incidents in Ais life. 


6. MODEST SUCCESS OF MR. HOME’S MISSION. 

“Certainly these phenomena, whether from 
God or from the devil, have in ten years caused 
more converts to the great truths of immortality 
and angel communion, with all that flows from 
these great facts, than all the sects in Christen- 
dom have made during the same period.” 


7. WHAT THE FIRST COMFOSERS SAY OF THE 
SPIRIT-MUSIC, TO MR. HOME. 
“ As to the music, it has been my good fortune 
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+o be on intimate terms — nes the er 
composers of the day, and more than one © 
them have said of otk as they have heard, that 
it is such music as only angels could make, and 
no man could write it.” : 
These “first composers” are not more particu- 
larly named. We shall therefore be happy t 
receive and file at the office of this Journal, the 
testimonials in the foregoing terms of Dr. 
Srernpate Bennett, Mr. Batre, Mr. Mac- 
FARREN, Mr. Benepict, Mz. Vincent Wat- 
LAcE, Signor Costa, M. Auser, M. Gounon, 
Signor Rossrt, and Sienor Vervi. We shall 
also feel obliged to Mr. ALFRED MELLon, who is 
no doubt constantly studying this wonderful 
music, under the Medium’s auspices, if he will 
note on paper, from memory, say a single sheet 
of the same. Signor Gru1io Recon! will then 
perform it, as correctly as a mere mortal can, on 
the Accordion, at the next ensuing concert of the 
Philharmonic Society ; on which occasion the be- 
fore-mentioned testimonials will be conspicuously 
displayed in the front of the orchestra. 


8. MR. HOME’S MIRACULOUS INFANT. 


On the 26th April, old style, or 8th May, 
according to our style, at seven in the evening, 
and as the snow was fast falling, our little boy 
was born at the town house, situate on the 
Gagarines-quay, in St. Petersburg, where we 
were still staying. A few hours after his birth, 
his mother, the nurse, and I heard for several 
hours the warbling of a bird as if singing over 
him. Also that night, and for two or three 
nights afterwards, a bright starlike light, which 
_ was clearly visible from the partial darkness of 
the room, in which there was only a night-lamp 
burning, appeared several times directly over its 
head, where it remained for some moments, and 
then slowly moved in the direction of the door, 
where it disappeared. This was also seen by 
each of us at the same time. The light was 
more condensed than those which have been so 
often seen in my presence upon previous and 
subsequent occasions. It was brighter and 
more distinetly lobular. I do not believe that 
it came through my mediumship, but rather 
through that of the child, who has manifested 
on several occasions the presence of the gift. I 
do not like to allude to such a ‘matter, but as 
there are more strange things in Heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of, even in my philosophy, 
I do not feel myself at liberty to omit stating, 
that during the latter part of my wife’s pregnancy, 
we thought it better that she should not join nm 
Séances, because it was found that whenever the 
rappings occurred in the room, a simultaneous 
movement of the child was distinctly felt, per- 
fectly in unison with the sounds. When there 
were three sounds, three movements were felt, 
and so on, and when five sounds were heard, 
which is generally the call for the alphabet, she 
felt the five internal movements, and she would 
frequently, when we were mistaken in the latter, 
correct us from what the child indicated.” 

We should ask pardon of our readers for 





sullying our paper with this nauseous matter, if 
without it they could adequately understand 
what Mr. Home’s book is. 


9. CAGLIOSTRO’S SPIRIT CALLS ON MR. HOME. 


Prudently avoiding the disagreeable question 
of his giving himself, both in this state of 
existence oa in his spiritual circle, a name to 
which he never had any pretensions whatever, 
and likewise prudently suppressing any refer- 
ence to his amiable weaknesses as a swindler 
and an infamous trafficker in his own wife, the 
guileless Mr. Batsamo delivered, ina “ distinct 
voice,” this distinct celestial utterance—unques- 
tionably punctuated in a supernatural manner : 
“My power was that of a mesmerist, but all- 
misunderstood by those about me, my biographers 
have even done me injustice, but I care not for 
the untruths of earth.” 


10. ORACULAR STATE OF MR. HOME. 


“After various manifestations, Mr. Home 
went into the trance, and addressing a person 
present, said, ‘You ask what good are such tri- 
vial manifestations, such as rapping, table- 
moving, &c.? God is a better judge than we 
are what is fitted for humanity, immense results 
may spring from trivial things. The steam from 
a kettle is a small thing, but look at the loco- 
motive! The electric spark from the back of a 
cat is a small thing, but see the wonders of elec- 
tricity! The raps are small things, but their 
results will lead you to the Spirit-World, and to 
eternity! Why should great results spring from 
such small causes? Christ was born in a manger, 
he was not born a King. When you tell me why 
he was born in a manger, I will tell you why these 
manifestations, so trivial, so undignified as they 
appear to you, have been appointed to convince 
the world of the truth of spiritualism.’ ” 

Wonderful! Clearly direct Inspiration !— 
And yet, perhaps, hardly worth the trouble of 
going “into the trance” for, either. Amazing 
as the revelation is, we seem to have fool 
something like it from more than one personage 
who was wide awake. A quack doctor, in an 
open barouche (attended by a barrel-organ and 
two footmen in brass helmets), delivered just 
such another address within our hearing, out- 
side a gate of Paris, not two months ago. 


ll. THE TESTIMONY OF MR. HOME’S BOOTS. 

“The lady of the house turned to me and 
said abruptly, ‘ Why, you are sitting in the air ;’ 
and on looking, we found that the chair re- 
mained in its place, but that I was elevated 
two or three inches above it, and my feet not 
touching the floor. This may show how utterly 
unconscious I am at times to the sensation of 
levitation. As is usual, when I had not got 
above the level of the heads of those about me, 
and when they change their position much—as 
they frequently do in looking wistfully at such 
a phenomenon—I came down again, but not till 
I had remained so raised about half a minute 
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from the time of its being first seen. I was 
now impressed to leave the table, and was soon 
carried to the lofty ceiling. The Count de B—— 
left. his place at the table, and coming under 
where I was, said, ‘ Now, young Home, come 
and let me touch your feet.’ I told him I had 
no volition in the matter, but perhaps the spirits 
would kindly allow me to come down to him. 
They did so, by floating me down to him, and 
my feet were soon in his outstretched hands. 
He seized my boots, and now I was again 
elevated, ke holding tightly, and pulling at my 
feet, till the boots I wore, which had elastic 
sides, came off and remained in his hands.” 


12, THE UNCOMBATIVE NATURE OF MR. HOME. 

As there is a maudlin complaint in this book, 
about men of Science being hard upon “the 
‘Orphan’ Home,” and as the “ gentle and un- 
embeies nature” of this Medium in a mar- 
tyred point of view is pathctically commented 
on by the anonymous literary friend who sup- 
plies him with an Introduction and appendix 
—rather at odds with Mr. Howitt, who is 
so mightily triumphant about the same Mar- 
tyr’s reception by crowned heads, and about 
the competence he has become endowed with— 
we cull from Mr. Home’s book one or two little 
illustrative flowers. Sir Davin Brewster (a 


pestilent unbeliever) “has come before the 
public in few matters which bave brought more 
shame upon him than his conduct and assertions 


on this occasion, in which he manifested not 
only a disregard for truth, but also a disloyalty 
to scientific observation, and to the use of his 
own eyesight and natural faculties.” The same 
unhappy Sir David Brewster’s “character may 
be the better known, not only for his untruthful 
dealing with this subject, but also in his own 
domain of science in which the same unfaith- 
fulness to truth will be seen to be the charac- 
teristic of his mind.” Again, he “is really not a 
man over whom victory is any honour.” Again, 
“not only he, but Prorgssor Faxapay have 
had time and ample leisure to regret that they 
should have so foolishly pledged themselves,” 
&c. A Farapay a fool in the sight of a Homs! 
That unjust judge and whited wall, Lorp 
Broveuam, has his share of this Martyr Me- 
dium’s uncombativeness. “In order that he 
might not be compelled to deny Sir David’s 
statements, he found it necessary that he should 
be silent, and I have some reason to complain 
that his Lordship preferred sacrificing me to his 
desire not to immolate his friend.” M. Araco 
also came off with very doubtful honours from 
a wrestle with the uncombative Martyr; who 
is perfectly clear (and so are we, let us add) 
that scientific men are not the men for his pur- 
pose. Of course, he is the butt of “ utter and 
acknowledged ignorance,” and of “the most 
gross and foolish statements,” and of “ the un- 
just and dishonest,” and of “the press-gang,” 
and of crowds of other alien and combative 
adjectives, participles, aud substantives. 
Nothing is without its use, and even this 
odious book may do some service. Not because 





it coolly claims for the writer and his disciples 
such powers as were wielded by the Saviour and 
the Apostles ; not because it sees no difference 
between twelve table rappers in these days, and 
“twelve fishermen” in those; not because it 
appeals for precedents to statements extracted 
from the most ignorant and wretched of man- 
kind, by cruel torture, and constantly with- 
drawn when the torture was withdrawn; not 
because it sets forth such a strange confu- 
sion of ideas as is presented by one of the 
faithful when, writing of a certain sprig of ge- 
ranium handed by an invisible hand, he adds in 
eestasies, “ which we have planted and it is grow- 
ing, 80 that it is no delusion, no fairy money 
turned into dross or leaves” —as if it followed 
that the conjuror’s half-crowns really did be- 
come invisible and in that state fly, because 
he afterwards cuts them out of a real orange; 
or as if the conjuror’s pigeon, being after the 
discharge of his gun, a real live pigeon flut- 
tering on the target, must therefore conclu- 
sively be a pigeon, fired, whole, living and un- 
shattered, out of the gun!—not because of the 
exposure of any of these weaknesses, or a 
thousand such, are these moviug incidents in the 
life of the Martyr Medium, and similar pro- 
ductions, likely to prove useful, but because of 
their uniform abuse of those who go to test the 
reality of these alleged phenomena, and who 
come away incredulous. ‘There is an old homely 
proverb concerning pitch and its adhesive 
character, which we hope this significant cir- 
cumstance may impress on many minds. The 
writer of these lines has lately heard overmuch 
touching young men of promise in the imagina- 
tive arts, “towards whom” Martyr Mediums 
assisting at evening parties feel themselves 
“drawn.” It oor be a hint to such you 
men to stick to their own drawing, as being o 
a much better kind, and to leave Martyr 
Mediums alone in their glory. 

As there is a good deal in these books about 
“lying spirits,” we will conclude by putting a 
hypothetical case. Supposing that a Medium 
(Martyr or otherwise) were established for a 
time in the house of an English gentleman 
abroad; say, somewhere in Italy. Supposing that 
the more marvellous the Medium became, the 
more suspicious of him the lady of the house 
became. Supposing that the lady, her distrust 
once aroused, were particularly struck by the 
Medium’s exhibitinga persistent desire to commit 
her, somehow or other, to the disclosure of the 
manner of the death, to him unkuown, of a cer- 
tain person. Supposing that she at length re- 
solved to test the Medium on this head, and, 
therefore, on a certain evening mentioned a 
whollysupposititious manner of death (which was 
not the real manner of death, nor anything at all 
like it) within the range of his listening ears. 
And supposing that a spirit presently afterwards 
rapped out its presence, claiming to be the 
spirit of that deceased person, and claiming to 
have departed this life in that supposititious way. 
Would ¢aé be a lying spirit? Or would it be 
a something else, tainting all that Medium’s 
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statements and suppressions, even if they were 
not in themselves of a manifestly outrageous 
character ? 


MOLIERE AND THE DOCTORS. 





Tue pedantry and pretence which the great 
French comic dramatist unsparingly assailed 
wherever he found it, presented no object of 
attack more open to his merciless ridicule than 
that which was supplied him by the Faculty of 
Medicine of Paris. That Moliére was really 
sceptical as to the value of the healing art, is 
an idea which no sane person can entertain: 
his studies, his friendships, and, still more, his 
habits of life, afford sufficient proof to the con- 
trary; nor need we trouble ourselves to assert 
that he had no serious meaning when we read tlie 
anecdote told by Grimarest, who says that Louis 
the Fourteenth observed one day to Moliére: 
“T hear you havea doctor; what does he do for 
ou?” “Sire,” replied the poet, “we have a 
ong talk together; he prescribes medicines, I 
don’t take them, and I find myself cured.” 
Moliére was a pupil—in company with 
Chapelle, Bernier, Hénault, Cyrano de Bergerac, 
and the Prince de Conti—of the great Gassendi, 
~ whom Tennemann has called “ the most learned 
among the philosophers, and the most skilful 
philosopher among the learned of the seven- 
teenth century.” It is possible that his 
master’s views with respect to simplicity of 
diet may have inspired him with a ener of 
drugs; but that which Moliére more directly 
learnt from the teaching of Gassendi, was a con- 
tempt for the erudition which usurps the place 
of science, a dislike for the subtleties which 
mystify questions instead of solving them, and a 
profound aversion for all pedants, for all talkers 
who speak without saying anything, and for all 
| pretenders to knowledge who affect to teach 
| what they are ignorant of themselves. This 
| feeling is manifest even in his earliest works— 
| of which we have only outlines—and is broadly 
| developed in thost which have mainly contributed 
to his fame. It was a leading principle in 
|| Moliére’s nature to expose hypocrisy under 
whatever form it shrouded itself, whether he 





scourged the hypocrisy of religion in the Tar- 
tufe, or the hypocrisy of science in the Malade 


Lf 


|| Imaginaire. ‘The former is, doubtless, the more 
edifying lesson, for it is of universal application ; 
| but the latter, though more special, is probably 
_ the more amusing ;—and Heaven knows how 
| much amusement has been furnished by the 
Doctors of Moligre—as much as by the pre- 
|| tence of Bottom, the cowardice of Parolles, or 
| the humour of Falstaff. 
| But besides the real worth which he had been 
|| taught by Gassendi to reverence, Moliére found 
it in those whom he made his friends; and, 
notably, amongst the rest, in his fellow-student 
Bernier, the famous traveller, who was a doctor 
of the school of Montpellier. After a residence 
| of twelve years in the East, Bernier returned to 
| Paris and gave himself up not only to philosophy 
| and science, but also to the society of which one 





of the chiefest ornaments was Moliére. Nicolas 
Liénard, who subsequently became Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine, was another esteemed friend; 
so also was Mauvillain, who, it is believed, rendered 
valuable assistance to Molitre in those plays 
wherein the pedantic absurdities of his own pro- 
fession were so humorously satirised. It was 
in favour of Mauvillain’s son that the third 
petition was written which precedes the Tartufe, 
and which was addressed to the king on the 5th 
of February, 1659. It ran as follows: “Sire. A 
very honest doctor, whose patient I have the 
honour to be, promises me, and is willing to bind 
himself down before a notary, to prolong my 
life for thirty years, if I can obtain for him a 
favour from your majesty. I have told him that, 
as to his promise, I will not ask so much from 
him, but shall be quite satisfied if he will un- 
dertake not to kill me. The favour, sire, is a 
canoury in your royal chapel of Versailles, vacant 
by the death of May I dare to ask this 
favour of your majesty on the very day of the 
great resurrection of ‘l'artufe, revived by your 
goodness? I am, by the first act, reconciled 
with the devout, and by the second I shall be 
so with the doctors. It is, without doubt, too 
much for me to ask at once, but, perhaps, it is 
not too much for your majesty to grant, and 
I await, with respectful hope, the reply to my 
petition.” A satisfactory answer was returned ; 
and it is not a little singular that this letter, the 
only one extant in which Molitre appears as a 
solicitor for another, should be written on behalf 
of a doctor! But the tone of the petition helps 
to show that the writer stood in no such great 
need of that reconciliation with the doctors 
which he gracefully requests the opportunity of 
accomplishing. 

Those who attach implicit faith to the dogma 
that “great events from little causes spring,” 
found their belief of the cause of Moliére’s hos- 
tility to the doctors in an alleged petty quarrel 
between his own wife and the wife of a medical 
neighbour. The story of this quarrel is told 
in a species of contemporaneous comedy, called 
“Elomire Hypochondriac, or the Doctors Re- 
venged,” by one Le Boullanger de Chalussay : 
it is a cruel and violent lampoon on Moliére, 
whose name is anagrammatised in the title, 
and the gist of it is, that the Amour Médicin 
was written because the doctor, whowas Moliére’s 
landlord as well as his neighbour, had raised the 
poet’s rent. It would be an insult to Moliére’s 
memory to suppose that so contemptible a motive 
could have influenced him. Let us look for the 
reason of his satire in his disgust of quackery 
and pedantry and his sense of the true purport 
of comedy. Indeed, his own simple confession 
of faith will suffice to set the question at rest. 
“As it is the duty of comedy,” he says, “to 
correct mankind while directing them, I have 
thought that, in the position I occupy, I could do 
nothing better than attack the vices of the age 
by means of ridiculous pictures.” ‘There was 
material enough to fill his canvas. 

The Faculty of Medicine of Paris—which re- 
joiced in the Latin title of “ Facultas Saluber- 
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rima Medicine Parisiensis”—laid claim to great 
antiquity, and boasted of having been in exist- 
ence in the time of Charlemagne; but there is no 
authentic record of any independent corporation 
devoted to medical purposes before the middle of 
the thirteenth century. At that period, however, 
the Faculty had statutes of its own, a particular 
seal, a silver mace, and kept registries known as 
“ Commentaries of the Faculty ;” though the ear- 
liest register that has been preserved only bears 
the date of the year 1395. Its original designation 
was “ Physicorum Facultas,” whence the title of 
Physician, which had been preserved in England, 
and was for some time used in France. 

The science of medicine had its birth in 


| the cloister, and its practice was long con- 


fined to ecclesiastics; but by degrees it as- 
sumed a secular character—a result chiefly 


| attributable to the suppression of the decree 


which enjoined celibacy on its professors ; and, 


‘| in the reign of Charles the Seventh and after 


the reorganisation of the University of Paris, 
the Faculty of Medicine was endowed, by order 
of Pope Nicholas the Fifth, with an establish- 


| ment which, thenceforth, separated it entirely 


from theological association. The site of this 
establishment, and even a part of the building 
itself, may yet be seen by such as are curious 
enough to dive into the Rue de la Bicherie, at 


| the back of the Succursal Hatel Dieu, on the 


south side of the Seine. There, at the angle 
made by that street with the Rue de l’Hétel 
Colbert, stands a dirty old house, surmounted 
by a sort of round tower, like an abandoned 
dovecot, which, crumbling and dilapidated, 
seems very much inclined to anticipate the hand 
of Parisian improvement, and sweep itself 
bodily away. On one of the fagades of this 
building there is a sculptured shield with the 
half-effaced inscription: “ Urbi et orbi salus,” 
though it does not now convey tlie assurance of 
health in its own limited locality. Once mate- 
rially endowed, the Faculty flourished, and, re- 
maining true to its traditions, became that 
which, in modern phrase, we call “an institu- 
tion,” relying upon itself for its continuance 
and firmly adhering to the principle of associa- 
tion for its own maintenance and defence. Care- 
ful to preserve its reputation for learning and 
morality, and distinguished by many honour- 
able attributes, the Faculty of Medicine was 
marked by one vast defect. Every other con- 
sideration was made subordinate to the nar- 
rowest esprit de corps—to a spirit of exclusive- 
ness, chicanery, obstinacy, and routine. Not 
absolutely the enemy of progress, the Faculty 
would only recognise the progress which itself 
originated. On this principle it proscribed the 
circulation of the blood, the use of antimony and 
quinquina (because the great discovery came 
from England), and the employment of those 
two valuable medicines from Montpellier and 
South America. Hence the very name of the 
Faculty became—in spite of certain merits—a 
symbol. of ignorant and pedantic routine—a 
vice common to all close corporations, and 
this was of the closest. The Faculty of Medi- 





cine of Paris, in the seventeenth century, 
seldom numbered more than a hundred, or from 
that to a hundred and ten members. Duri 
the space of thirty years—from 1640 to 1670— | 
there were, on an average, only four doctors | 
admitted every year: a scantiness of supply 
which made each reception a very solemn affair. 
The greater part of these doctors fixed them- 
selves in Paris; indeed, the majority were 
Parisians born, for out of 114 received, 65 were 
natives of the city. Nothing, besides, was more 
common than the perpetuation of the profession 
in certain families, which assuredly did not tend 
to the encouragement of liberal ideas; and the 
repetition of the names of Piétre, Hardouin de 
Saint-Jacques, Liénard, De Gorvis, Cousinot, 
Seguin, Levignon, and others, reminds one of the 
family arrangements in our own Doctors’ Com- 
mons. Considering what was the nature of the 
Faculty’s practice, the of Paris may 
not have regretted that the number of licensed 
slaughterers was so limited: the proportion 
being that of one doctor to some six thousand 
inhabitants. At the present day, there is one 
doctor to nine hundred and sixty inhabitants ; 
but then the modern professors of medicine do 
not belong to the Faculty. In the days of Mo- 
liére, those privileged beings were divided into 
two categories—the bench of seniors (banc des 
anciens), and the bench of juniors (bane des 
jeunes). The second class passed into the 
first, after ten years’ reception. The statutes 
are filled with details of the honour and respect 
to be paid by the juniors to the seniors; how 
they were to rise at their entrance, give place 
to them in all ceremonies, and manifest defer- 
ence towards them under all circumstances, to 
the very full extent of utter priggishness, 

The august body was under the control of a 
dean, who, as a sign of his dignity, wore, sus- 
pended from his neck, the keys of the great seal 
of the Faculty. He had a double vote at all 
elections, the sole power of convoking assemblies, 
jurisdiction in all disputed matters, and various 
other powers. On his watchfulness, depended 
the discipline of the school and the advancement 
of its studies ; on his amenity, the maintenance 
of harmony among his colleagues; on his 
severity, the punishment due for breaking the 
laws and regulations of the society. He was 
the keeper of the great registries, called Com- 
mentaries of the Faculty, which are yet to be 
seen in the library of the Paris School of Medi- 
cine, written on parchment, and bound in large 
folio volumes. One of the entries in this register 
will give an idea of the importance attached by 
the members to the dean’s office. In 1663, the 
senior doctor, named Merlet, a zealous defender 
of the rights and privileges of the corporation, 
was taken grievously ill, and lay at the point of 
death. While in this state, the illustrious Antoine 
Morand, the dean, paid him a farewell visit. 
**T can now die content,” said the old man, ina 
feeble voice, “since I have been permitted once 
more to see the Dean of Faculty !” But, as 
place is never without its penalties, the dean’s 
rank imposed upon him many disagreeable 
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duties. As the representative of all who were 
attacked, he was obliged, by his oath, to prose- 
cute every attempt made by the enemies of the 
Faculty to abridge its privileges or lower its 
dignity, and consequently he was always in hot 
water. Indeed, it rarely happened that the dean 
for the time being had not half a dozen lawsuits 
on his hands, so numerous and so vindictive 
were the foes of the institution. The first duty 
enjoined on the professors when they took the 
oath of office was as follows: “ We solemnly 
swear and promise,” they said, “to deliver our 
lectures in long robes with full sleeves, with the 
square cap on our heads, and the scarlet hood on 
our shoulders,” and the conscientious men not 
only felt that they should be committing perjury 
if they costumed themselves differently, but that 
their teaching would be valueless without these 
insignia. This teaching was, for the most part, 
theoretical ; clinical lectures being of the rarest 
occurrence, and anatomical demonstration en- 
tirely out of their line. It is true that subjects 
were very scarce, as only the bodies of crimimals 
were allowed to be dissected; but when the 
opportunity arrived to “faire une anatomie,” 
it was held: to be beneath the dignity of a pro- 
fessor to descend to manual operations, which 
were consigned to the barber-surgeons, and— 
meauly enough—without a fee. In the room of 
clinical lectures, the young student derived his 
knowledge, as well as he could, from discussions, 
such as Moliére made an example of in that scene 
in the Malade Imaginaire, where Doctor Dia- 
foirus and his son Thomas, seated by the bedside 
of their patient, Argan, take each of them one 
of his arms, and then discourse on his pulse. 
“* Now, Thomas,” says the elder Diafoirus, “ quid 
dicis *” “ Dico,” replies Thomas, “that Mon- 
sieur’s pulse is the pulse of a man who is not 
in good health.” ** Good !” observes the father ; 
and the dialogue continues in an equally edifying 
strain. From such interview the student was 
expected to learn clinical medicine. What he 
did |earn was how to conduct himself when he 
also became a doctor. 

That which the faculty entirely lost sight of 
in their discussions was the patient himself, their 
thoughts being only given to the abstract nature 
of his disease. Argument, not investigation, 
was their great object. All they sought was 
an antagonist, and their delight was a sort of 
intellectual tournament. On public days, when 
theses were argued in the presence of the whole 
medical world, on which occasions great per- 
sonages were often present, they were in their 
element. To speak fluently, reply with ease, 
and crush an adversary by an appropriate quo- 
tation, kept carefully in reserve until the mo- 
ment arrived for using it with effect, constituted 
their highest ambition. Those theses called 
uodlibétaires,” that is to say, on any chosen 
ject of Physiology or medicine, afforded scope 

isplay of intellectual capacity. Take 
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for a fine 
these for examples: Are heroes born heroes? 
Are they bilious? Is it good to get drunk once 
a month? Is a woman an imperfect work of 
nature? Is sneezing a natural act? Are 





bastards cleverer than legitimate children ? 
Should you reckon the age of the moon before 
having your hair cut P—and so forth. On subjects 
of this kind the discussions often lasted from 
six in the morning till noon, and the order of 
battle was as follows: The bachelors of medi- 
cine opened fire, offering arguments in turn for 
two hours to the candidate for admission. After 
these preliminary skirmishes, nine doctors, de- 
signated ad hoc, advanced, and did their utmost 
to bewilder and discomfort him for the space 
of three mortal hours. Finally, the sitting was 
brought to a close with a general assault, from 
eleven o’clock till twelve, during which time 
every one present had the right to shower down 
questions on the head of the solitary, luckless 
recipiendary. The cardinal theses were even 
worse than these, for they lasted an hour longer, 
and every bachelor was bound to put two ques- 
tions to the candidate, who, to add to his mis- 
fortunes, was at the expense of supplying his 
tormentors with wine and refreshments, which 
were served in an adjoining apartment. Two 
years were consumed in these exercises, and 
then the Bachelor was allowed to go in for the 
examination which was to make him a Licen- 
tiate; but, however well he might have passed, 
he was not admitted to that dignity until he had 
absolutely renounced the unworthy occupation 
of surgery. Had he at any time sinned in this 
matter, or exercised “ any other manual art,” 
he was compelled, not only to take an oath of 
renunciation, but to sign a bond to that effect 
before a notary ; “for,” said the statutes, “it is 
necessary to preserve in all its purity and in- 
tegrity the dignity of the medical body.” The 
final ceremony in which the licentiates figured 
before the day of solemn institution, was that 
of proceeding in a body with the newly elected 
bachelors, to request the attendance at the 
schools of the principal officers of the parliament 
and courts of law, and other high civic fune- 
tionaries, that they might learn from the para- 
nymph the names and titles of the doctors whom 
the faculty were about to present to the city 
and to the whole universe (“urbe atque universo 
orbi”). What the paranymph was, must be ex- 
plained. At the marriage solemnities of the 
Greeks it was the custom for a young man, a 
friend of the brideg.oom, to mount with him in 
the same chariot at the moment when he con- 
ducted the bride to the conjugal mansion. Hence 
his name, mapavipduos. Now, according to the 
spirit of the time, the new licentiate was about 
to espouse the Faculty, much in the same way 
as the Doges of Venice espoused the Adriatic, 
and the paranymph, whom we should call the 
“best man,” was the dean in person. This 
quasi-marital functionary having performed his 
office on the day appointed, a series of questions 
in Latin, with about as. much sense in them as 
those previously cited, was proposed and an- 
swered, and then the whole assemblage betook 
itself to the cathedral to thank the Virgin for 
the assistance she had rendered in smoothing the 
way to this arduous reception. Then, with his 
hand extended above the martyr’s altar, the 
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Chancellor of the University of Paris muttered a 
short prayer, which reminded the newly elected 
that, henceforth, he belonged to the Church in a 
most especial manner, and was expected to 
sacrifice everything, even life, to her: “ Usque 
ad effusionem sanguinis.” With this ended the 
ceremony of making a licentiate. 

To reach the supreme grade of doctor, no 
further examinations were necessary ; it followed 
as a final consecration, — to the right to 
practise already acquired, that of having a 
deliberative voice in the school, and the enjoy- 
ment of all the honours of the profession. No 
longer period than six weeks legally intervened 
between the Licentiate and the Doctorate, but 
practically the time was considerably extended, 
and though there were no moreexaminations, the 
candidate had still a probation to undergo—a 
minute inquiry by the dean into his morals and 
general course of life. If the vote of the 
Faculty were favourable, he was then admitted to 
the “ Vespétie,” a prefaratory sitting, which, as 
its name indicates, took place in the evening— 
where speeches were made, chiefly eulogistic of 
the learned body which then received another 
member. Certain academical visits ensued, and 
on the day of reception, when the Faculty were 
assembled in fuli conclave, the grand apparitor 
approached the future doctor, and, after a pro- 
found salute, informed him that he was required 
to take three oaths. (“Domine doctorande, ante- 
quam incipius, habes tria juramenta.”) The 
articles were these: “1. You will observe all 


the rights, statutes, laws, and respectable cus- 
toms of the Faculty; 2. You will attend the 
mass for all deceased doctors on the morrow of 
Saint Luke; 3. You will combat with all your 
strength against all those who illegally practise 
medicine, and spare none of them, to whatever 


order or condition they may belong.” “Vis 
ista jurare ?” and to this the candidate replied 
by the “Juro” (which “I swear!” Moliére has 
made immortal, in a kind of epilogue to his “‘ Ma- 
lade Imaginaire”) ; and so the ceremony ended. 

The inimitable buffoonery of this piece of hu- 
mour had its origin at one of those pleasant sup- 
pers which used to be given by Madame de Ta 
Sabliére, when Boileau, La Fontaine, Ninon de 
'Enclos, and other joyous companions were pre- 
sent, and was dashed off, as it were, in a moment, 
Moliére supplying the groundwork, and every- 
body else throwing ina line. No doubt that 
|| amongst the company were some of the more 
liberal medical men, the friends of Moliére, 
‘| such as Liénard, Bernier, and. Mauvillain; 
for certain technical expressions and intimate 
details betray an acquaintance with the pro- 
'| ceedings of the Faculty which could hardly be 
|| picked up by outsiders. It was not without a 
motive that Moliére made his Preses wish the 
candidate “a good appetite,” for none of these 
inaugurations took place without being followed 
by a dinner. We have an account of one of these 
banquets on the occasion of Guy Patin being 
elected dean, “ Thirty-six of my colleagues,” he 
says, “ were present, and never in my life have I 
witnessed so much laughter and hard drinking 





among serious folk, even amongst our elders; 
but, to be sure, the Burgundy was the best 1 
could procure. They dined in my own apartment, 
where, above the tapestry, appeared the portraits 
of Erasmus, the two Scaligers, father and 
son, Casaubon, Muret, Montaigne, Charron, 
Grotius, Heinsius, Saumaise, Fernel, De Thou, 
and our good friend Naudé. There were also 
three other portraits of excellent men, which had 
belonged to M. de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, viz. 
the Bishop de Belley, Justus Lipsius, and Fran- 
gois Rabelais. What do you sayto the lot? Were 
not my guests in good company?” It would be 
untrue to say they were not, and censorious, per- 
haps, to criticise the mirth that crowned their 
cups when Rabelais looked down upon them. 
efore we dismiss the Faculty as a body, 
let us also say that, besides the good custom 
of dinner-giving, many of its statutes were 
worthy of all praise—such, for example, as 
these : The doctors were bound to cultivate the 
most friendly relations with each other. No 
one was to visit a sick person without being ex- 
pressly sent for. The secrets of the sick were 
to be held inviolable. No doctor was permitted 
to reveal what he had seen, heard, or even what 
he might have suspected, in the houses of 
atients. All quarrelling was to be for ever 
Senished from the Faculty. The fees payable 
for medical grades, were to be lessened or re- 
mitted in the case of poor students of honour- 
able lives. And these statutes were religiously 
observed—all except that one which prohibited 
quarrelling. To “love one another,” is not ex- 
actly the precept for the observance of which the 
members of the medical profession are famous, 
and it is, perhaps, too much toask them to domore 
than is done by artists and authors. Moliére, who 
was in the secret, has not represented the doctors 
of his day as so many cooing doves—witness the 
angry contest in L’Amour Médecin. 

We now come to the real personages whom 
Moliére has made his types. In the comedy 
just named, he brings them forward en masse. 
Lucinde, the daughter of Sganarelle, suffers 
from an incurable malady—disappointed love. 
Believing that her illness is a physical ailment, 
and having an unbounded faith in the medical 
profession, her father sends, not for a single 
son of Esculapius, but for as many as he can 
muster. “ Vite, qu’on m’aille querir des méde- 
cins, et en quantité. On n’en peut trop avoir 
dans une pareille aventure;” ‘and accord- 
ingly Messrs. Tomés, Desfonandrés, Macroton, 
and Bahis, make their appearance. Under 
these names were represented the four court 
physicians. It is said to have been Boileau who 
supplied Moliére with the Greek designations 
which implied their several characteristics. 
Desfonandrés (otherwise the slayer of men), was 
Des Fougerais, the first physician of Madame ; 
Bahis (the barker), who stuttered, signified 
Esprit, the first physician of the queen-mother ; 
Macroton, who was excessively slow of speech, 
was meant for Guénaut, the first physician of 
the queen ; Tomés (the bleeder), who was notably 
addicted to phlebotomy, represented Valot, 
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the first physician of the king, and prescribed 
it, on all occasions, for his royal master. In the 
history of medicine these individuals hold no 
place ; not one of them, indeed, was ever Dean 
of the Faculty; but as Moliére thought proper 
to put them on the stage, and thus invest them 
with a literary interest, it may easily be believed 
that their peculiarities had already furnished the 
court with amusement at their expense, and 
made it familiar with scenes analogous to those 
which were exhibited in the comedy. Take 
the following instance, not exceeded in absurdity 
by the dispute between Tomés and Desfonandrés, 
on the nature of Lucinde’s malady and the mode 
of cure ; it refers to the last illness of Cardinal 
Mazarin, and is thus related by Guy Patin: 
“ Yesterday, at two o’clock” (this was in 1661, 
and Moliére’s comedy appeared in 1665), “in 
the wood of Vincennes, four of his doctors, 
namely, Guénaut, Valot, Brayer, and Béda des 
Fougerais, had an altercation, unable to come 
to any agreement as to the disease of which the 
patient was dying. Brayer said that the spleen 
was affected; Guénaut declared it to be the 
liver; Valot vowed it was the lungs, with water 
on the chest ; and Des Fougerais insisted on its 
being an abscess in the intestines. Are not 
these clever fellows? But to such quacks are 
confided the lives of princes !” 

In the parallel case Tomés says that he and his 
learned brethren have been consulting respecting 
Lucinde’s illness (they had been doing no such 
thing, their discourse being of miscellaneous 
matters), and that he (Tomés) is of opinion that 
it proceeds from too great heat of blood, for 
which she ought to be bled, while Desfonandrés, 
ascribing it to a decay of the humours, suggests 
an emetic, each contending that the other’s re- 
medy would kill the patient, whereupon a quarrel 
arises, and the other two, expressing different 
opinions, Sganarelle’s confusion of mind remains 
as great as ever, but his daughter, luckily, is re- 
served for a better fate than Mazarin. 

In 1665, Des Fougerais was an old man of 
seventy. His real name, that which appears on 
the register of ‘the Faculty, was Elie Béda, to 
which he added, of his own authority, that of 
Des Fougerais, from a small property that be- 
longed to him. This was a custom very preva- 
lent in France in the seventeenth century, and 
we are adopting something very like it in Eng- 
land now. Des Fougerais had a large practice, 
numbering among his patients the principal 
nobles and chief magistrates of the time. He 
was very gay, mixed a good deal in society, 
boasted of numerous conquests, and strove by 
affectation of manner to conceal a very awkward 
limp: on which account he was easily recognised 
by the audience at the Palais Royal, when 
Béjart, who was a cripple, played the part of 
Desfonandrés. He was born a Protestant, but 
became a convert to Catholicism in 1648, with 
rather more éclat than seems consistent with 
sincerity. Guy Patin, who dipped his pen in 
gall when he wrote of those he hated, has left 
this portrait of Des Fougerais: ‘I think,” he 
says, “that if this man ‘believed there was a 





greater quack in the world than himself, he 
would try to poison him. He carries all sorts 
of powders in his pockets, white, red, and yellow, 
with which he pretends to cure every disease, 
thrusting himself everywhere. He professes to 
know more than every one else, that others can 
only bleed and purge, and that he alone possesses 
the secrets of medicine. A venerable and de- 
testable quack he is, if ever there was one. But 
he says he is a good man, for he only changed 
his religion to make his fortune and get his 
children on in the world.” That Des Fougerais 
was — is undoubted, his practice having 
drawn down upon him the censure of the Faculty 
on more than one occasion. Of Esprit (who 
figures as Bahis) not very much is known 
beyond the fact of his having been one of the 

hysicians of Richelieu, and consequently of 
Mazarin and all his family, and at the period of 
Louis the Fourteenth’s severe illness, in 1658, 
when he was attached to the person of the Duke 
of Anjou, he advised that the king should take 
an emetic. Guy Patin spares him no more than 
he spares Des Fougerais. Guénaut was cer- 
tainly one of the most celebrated doctors of the 
day, and both the court and the city swore by 
him. He was originally first physician to the 
Prince of Condé, afterwards of the queen, and 
in the course of his long practice was often 
called in to the king and the princes of the 
hlood: in fact, no person of quality could 
decently be ill without having recourse to his 
skill. He was so completely identified with the 
antimonial remedy, that the current rhyme was 
made to ask how many people Guénaut and 
antimony killed in the course of a single spring. 
For this Guénaut cared little, as he made his 
fortune by the drug, and to amass money was 
his delight. Guy Patin says that, in personal 
appearance, he closely resembled a monkey, but 
he strove to hide the meanness of his aspect be- 
neath fine clothes and that solemnity of speech 
which Moliére has ridiculed in making him let 
fall his words after this fashion: ‘“ Mon-si-eur, 
dans ces ma-ti-é-res-la, il faut pro-cé-der a-vec- 
que cir-con-spec-ti-on, et ne ri-en fai-re, com-me 
on dit, a la vo-lée, d’au-tant que les fau-tes qu’on 
y peut fai-re sont, se-lon no-tre mai-tre Hip-po- 
cra-te, d’une dan-ge-reu-se con-sé-quen-ce.” A 
style of speech which Sganarelle compares with 
the pace of the tortoise. It was perfectly clear 
to the Parisians who Macroton was intended for, 
and it argued no little boldness in Moliére to 
show up one so influential as Guénaut. Valot, 
the fourth, was not the least of this illustrious 
quatuor, for the situation which he held of first 
physician to the king, was by no means an un- 
important one. 

He was classed at court among the great offi- 
cers of the royal household, and only received 
orders from the king himself, before whom he 
took the oath of office, and enjoyed the same 
honours and privileges as the great chamberlain. 
His position conferred upon him the title of 
count, which he transmitted to his children, 
with all the prerogatives of nobility ; and his 
shield of arms was surmounted by a coronet, 
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He had, besides, the brevet of councillor of state, 
received the salary, and wore the costume of the 
office on occasions of ceremony. When he at- 
tended the meetings of the Faculty he was 
met at the door by the dean, the bachelors, 
and the beadles, even without being himself a 
doctor of Paris. But the most serious = 
of his post was his judicial authority over the 
exercise of medicine and pharmacy through- 
out the kingdom. He it was who directly 
named, in every city, the experimental surgeons 
who made official reports: appointments that 
were much sought after, and, where the first 
hysician was not over-scrupulous, often 
lel paid for. This sale of places was a 
common feature of the time, and the very one 
that Valot held was purchased by him of 
Cardinal Mazarin for thirty thousand crowns— 
about eight thousand pounds of ourmoney. At 
the period when Valot bought this post, Bouvard, 
the first physician to the late king, Louis the 
Thirteenth, was still alive. He was one of the 
greatest fanatics of his art that ever lived. It 
is related of him that, in a single year, he in- 
flicted on his royal master no fewer than two 
hundred and fifteen doses—two hundred and 
twelve of those applications which Moliére 
makes us laugh at—and forty-seven blood-let- 
tings, after which it is not to be wondered at 
that Louis the Thirteenth was of pale com- 
plexion. In his leisure moments he cultivated 
the Muses, after his fashion, and there exists a 
medical and anatomical poem of his, intituled : 
Description de la Maladie, de la Mort, et de la Vie 
de Madame la Duchesse de Mercceur, in which 
he versifies the process of dissection, and enters 
into every conceivable technical detail. Louis the 
Fourteenth, who was fond of regularity in all 
things, ordered Valot to make a journal of his 
health, which was continued by the physician’s 
successors. The Journal de la Santé du Roi, 
a fine folio manuscript, magnificently bound, and 
covered with fleur-de-lys, is preserved in the 
Imperial Library of Paris, and has lately been 
published. It is entirely in the handwriting 
of Valot, Daguin, and Fagon. Everything re- 
lating to the temperament or ailments of the 
king is there scrupulously set down, commencing 
with his infancy, but it suddenly stops in 1711, 
four years before Louis the Fourteenth’s death, 
probably because it was no longer possible to 
conceal from the monarch that he also was 
mortal. Valot begins his journal with an ac- 
count of the small-pox, from which the king 
suffered in 1647. He did not then hold the 
highest medical rank, but was called in to con- 
sult with Guénaut and others; he advised 
bleeding—a recommendation which was warmly 
opposed by the majority present, but neverthe- 
less adopted by Vautier, the first physician, and 
it is, perhaps, in allusion to the dispute on this 
occasion that Molitre makes Tomés say: “ If 
you do not immediately bleed my daughter, she 
Is a dead person,” while Desfonandrés replies : 
“Tf you bleed her, she will not be alive in a 
quarter of an hour.” 

The king survived the treatment, and Valot, 





in a truly courtier-like spirit, makes this entry: 
“During this dangerous sickness the king’s 
conduct caused us justly to entertain the highest 
expectations from his courage, showing as he 


did at the age of eight years the utmost oe sag 
erings.” 


and firmness in the midst of all his su 
He also pays himself a compliment, praising 
Vautier for hia great prudence in having called 
in the Sieurs Guénaut and Valot, “who gave 
ample proof of their capacity, and showed to all 
France how necessary their skill and intelligence 
were in a crisis so desperate and deplorable.” 
Valot soon afterwards succeeded Vautier, and 
no longer writing of himself in the third person, 
addressed a memoir to the king on his tempera- 
ment, which he inserted in the journal and signed 
with his own name. He hon very clear] 
demonstrated that his majesty was born wit 
the temperament of which heroes are made, and 
counselled him, among other things, to make use 
of his‘ virtue to resist the excesses of youth— 
a piece of advice which the king forgot to follow. 
Valot describes his remedies as things “ inspired 
by Heaven,” for the preservation of a health so 
precious as that of his majesty, and gives a promi- 
nent place in the most conspicuous hand-writing 
to the “ Potions,” “ Plasters,” and other medica- 
ments, the use of which he enjoins. Valot was 
much addicted to prognostications, and prided 
himself greatly on the truth of those he offered. 
At the beginning of every year he predicted the 
sickness that would be current in it. As long as 
he was right he continued to do so, but in 1669 
he left off the practice, assigning this reason: ‘I 
have resolved to insert welling more of the kind 
in this work, envious — asserting that I 
make my predictions after the event.” 

During the greater part of the seventeenth 
century, a grand discovery and a valuable medi- 
cine were two great causes of strife in the 
medical world. The first was the circulation of 
the blood, the second the use of antimony In 
1673 the truth of Harvey’s discovery was 
officially recognised in France, and Moliére gave 
its antagonists the coup de grace, in the Malade 
Imaginaire, where he makes Diafoirus the elder 

raise his son in these words: “ What particu- 
arly pleases me in him is, that he blindly attaches 
himself to the opinions of the ancients, and has 
never been willing to comprehend or listen to 
the reasons and experiences of the pretended 
discoverers of the present century, concerning 
the circulation of the blood, and other opinions 
of the same kidney.” 

Antimony gained tlie day somewhat sooner. In 
the course of the campaign of 1658, the king, 
who was then twenty years of age, fell grievously 
sick at Mardyck, and was removed to Calais. 
The Journal de Santé, then edited by Valot, 
gives full particulars of his illness, which was a 
strongly marked typhoid fever. Blood-letting 
and purging were actively resorted to, but the 
patient got worse, and the seventh day passed 
without bringing the expected crisis. atters 
became serious; all the court physicians were 
summoned; and, in addition, an obscure practi- 
tioner of Abbeville, named Du Saussoy, who, ac- 
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cording to Voltaire, sat down on the king’s bed 
and said: “The boy is very ill, but he won’t 
die.” To this personage, indeed, is ascribed by 
some the honour of curing the king, by admi- 
nistering an emetic; but the fact seems to be 
that it was the result of a long consultation, 
under the presidency of Cardinal Mazarin, who, 
singular enough, was the first to vote for giving 
antimony. The king swallowed an ounce of an- 
timony—its effects were terrific, but the royal 
patient recovered, and the fortune of antimony 
was made. It was not, however, the cardinal, 
but Guénaut, who had the credit of the cure; 
Scarron celebrated his skill in a sonnet; and 
Nicolas Gervaise in a Latin poem, called The 
Purgation, extolled antimony to the skies. The 
subject, in fact, gave birth to an epic poem 
bearing this title: Le Stimmimachie, ou le 
rand combat des médecins modernes, touchant 
’usage de l’antimoine. Poéme histori-comique 
dédié & Messieurs les. Médicins de la Faculté de 
Paris. Par le Sieur C. C. The author was 
Father Carneau, of the order of the Célestins. 
It was execrable trash. The dispute between 
the antimonians and the anti-antimonians lasted 
for some time, but at length it ceased: not, 
however, in the lifetime of Valot, who, when 
the war in the Low Countries broke out, could 
not be dissuaded, though he was past service, 
from following the king into Manders. He died 
of fatigue on the road. 

So much for the personages whom Moliére 
made the subject of his ridicule. The way in 
which he treated the general clique of quack 
pedants and pretenders appears throughout his 
comedies,. It is a tempting theme for illustration, 
but far too wide for our limits. 





THE FATAL WATCH. 


At a pretty spot in the north of Ireland, 
some three or four miles out of Flaxopolis, the 
grand manufacturing heart beating with mills 
and wheels—a romantic river called the Lagan 
takes a specially graceful bend. This stream is 
to be found ‘in the peerage of rivers, having 
been sung b semediiie teins and at this 

lace it winds very harmoniously between its 
anks. One of these banks, a sort of plateau, 
spreads out in undulations, and forms part of a 
ewer demesne ; the other, lies quite flat. 

o the left it is crossed by a white bridge, which 
forms part of the high road, while to the right 
it turns the corner with a gentle sweep. This 
high road leads up a little hill to where a few 
white cottages are seen dotted here and there, 
mixed with some clumps of trees; the place 
bears the name of the village of Miltown; while 
the plateau side of the river forms part of a gen- 
tleman’s demesne, whose family house, perched 
high about a quarter of a mile off, has a pretty 
view from its drawing-room windows, of the river 
and its graceful eccentricities. Outside this 
gentleman’s grounds, runs the high road which 
joins the other high road that crosses the white 

ridge, and takes the voyager on to Belfast or 
Lisburn. This little bird’s-eye view of the locality 


and their relations is necessary to understand | 
this curious history of the Fatal Watches. 
In one of the few white cottages dotted | 
so picturesquely on the hill at Miltown, lived | 
a respectable family of the sturdy yeomen 
order—one of that Saxon race wholly distinct 
in habits and physique, which, in the Irish 
north, are found side by side by the origi- 
nal population. Nothing is so surprising as 
this sharp violent contrast: reaching to speech, 
make, manner, bearing, thought, temper, re- 
ligion. These are the men that have made 
Flaxopolis, and conjured up an Irish Manchester. 
To this race belonged the Wilgar family, the 
yeomen before mentioned ; and one of the sons, 
bearing the name of Charles, was in the habit | 
of coming down every Monday morning from | 
the white cottages on the hill, crossing the |, 
bridge, and working the whole week at a piace 
of business a couple of miles away. To save | 
time and trouble, he stayed with his uncle’s | 
family during the week, and came home every | 
Saturday night to his white cottage. | 
Up at Miltown, also, in another of the 
white cottages, dwelt a rude low-browed | 
shock-headed fellow, and his wife, bearing the 
name of Ward. In every district there is the 
titular mauvais sujet of the place—a man over | 
whose movements there is mystery, and who 
appears to acquire the decent subsistence for 
which honester men are struggling hard, by 
some easy but secret means. ‘This Ward was, 
in fact, the Thomas Idle, or Idle apprentice 
of the district; Charles Wilgar, the steady 
Industrious apprentice, was, curious to say, his 
friend and companion, exactly as set out in | 
Hogarth’s famous series. It had been well in- || 
deed for the Irish Thomas Idle, could he have | 
been sent away to sea like his prototype. 
It is well known to oa 
nature, what a symbol of respectability is to be | 
found in so simple a thing as a silver watch. To | 
the person of humble means, struggling for- 
ward from small beginnings, it is the first earnest | 
of material prosperity, and is accepted by the | 
public as the sure and satisfactory testimony of | 
progress. A local watchmaker, sensible of this | 
secret spring in humanity, determined to use it | 
to his own profit, and set on foot the project of || 
a watch club. Every one was to be glorified | 
with a watch—the Thomas Idles as well as 
the Goodchilds—and the happy ambition of 
being able to know the height of the sun at 
any special moment, and, better still, of com- | 
municating their observations to more destitute | 
neighbours, was implanted in every local breast. || 
The terms were five shillings a week for twenty 
weeks, with a lottery every Saturday night, when 
a watch would be drawn for. The Industrious | 
apprentice had very soon paid all his instalments, | 
and was presently complete owner in fee of | 
a silver watch ; the Idle apprentice paid a few 
instalments fitfully and irregularly, and was 
lucky enough to draw a watch early. With | 
ossession, he thought no more of payments— 
ecame a defaulter—and on the earliest oppor- | 
tunity conveyed his prize to the pawnbroker’s | 
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of the district, whence it was redeemed by direc- 
tion of the society. It happened to be rather a 
better article than the watch which had fallen to 
the lot of the Industrious apprentice, Goodchild ; 
and Thomas Idle, who had now lost his watch 
and his instalments, presently discovers that it 
is being carried about in the pocket of his more 
fortunate friend. Among the lower and viler 
natures, it is well known what a morbid and 
unreasonable effect a transaction of this descrip- 
tion produces : what a brooding sense of injury, 
coupled with an idea of being unlawfully de- 
prived of what was their own property, settles 
on them, and grows almost into a disease. 

It also fell cut about this date, that the man 
whom we have christened Thomas Idle was more 
than usually unlucky in his general enterprises, 
and unfortunatein other transactions besides that 
of his watch. He had married, and yet would 
not work. He would not dig, neither would he 
spin, nor yet labour in the fields. He had taken 
to prowling about honest districts, where his 
visits were regarded with not unreasonable appre- 
hension. Finally, it came to the summer evenings 
in the month of May, when the twilight was 
long, and the walks home after the day’s work 
were very pleasant. Finally, too, it came to a Sa- 
turday summer’s evening in this month of May. 

On the Friday previous, when the uncle’s 
family was getting ready tea and supper for the 
return of the men from work, the ill-looking 
slouching figure of the Idle apprentice pre- 
sented itself in a Glengarry cap, came in, 
sat down, had tea, and put many questions 
about the industrious Wilgar, who was ex- 

ected presently. By-and-by, he arrived, found 
bis friend, and after a short time the pair went 
out together for an evening walk. Charles 
Wilgar did not return until past ten. o’clock, 
but told his brother next morning that they had 
been to the Lagan bank, and, with a_pre- 
sentiment, added, that he had somehow a doubt 
of his friend. The next day was spent in labour; 
when evening came on, the ill-favoured, Idle 
apprentice was again at the uncle’s cottage. 
This time he was on a friendly errand. It 
was Saturday night. Both lived up on the hill, 
at the white cottages on the other side of the 
Lagan ; their way lay in the same direction ; and 
they might walk home together. Just before 
starting, the uncle called his nephew privately 
into the back kitchen, and there entrusted him 
with a borrowed watch, which he was to take 
home and restore to another member of the 
family living at Miltown. This he put into his 
fob; but he carried the other—the fatal watch— 
in his waisteoat-pocket, conspicuous by a chain. 

Thus the two men left the house together, the 
hour being about half-past six o’clock. ‘They 
might have kept the high road all the way, which 
would have taken them, by following a sort of 
right angle, down to the bridge across the water, 
and thence straight up to Miltown. But there 
was a shorter cut through the fields, straight 
to the winding edge of the river, thence along 
the bank to the bridge, thence up to Miltown as 
before. It saved a few minutes; but it led 








eventually to along long journey for both which 
they never dreamed of when they left the cot- 
tage door. 

It was about half-past six. It had been 
a beautiful day, and the evening was closing in | 
— There was abundance of soft twi- || 
light. The omy aortas of Flaxopolis had ceased 
to throb. They took their way, first, along the 
high road for a hundred yards or so, during 
which short span a neighbour coming home met 
them, and wished them God speed. Another 
neighbour standing at his door saw the pair 
pass by, and watched them out of sight; for, at 
the end of this scrap of high road they took a 
sharp turn to the left, and struck into the green 
fields, making for the river. That unconcerned 
neighbour watching them out of sight, of all 
things in the endl had least in his thoughts 
that the low-browed slouching fellow carried at 
that moment in his breast-pocket a huge round 
stone, smooth as a cannon-ball, neatly tied up 
in the end of a pocket-handkerchief—a simple 
yet fearful instrument of destruction. The last 
thing, too, he could have thought of on that 
Saturday night, as he turned into his cottage 
again, was, that he would never see that good 
yeoman Wilgar alive again. The rest of that 
“dark night’s work” was dovetailed toge- 
ther long afterwards. Many tongues joined in 
telling the story. Another neighbour wander- 
ing home across those green fields, met the low- 
browed man walking away from the southward 
—that is, in a direction which would lead him to 
a large linen town, afew miles away. This, he re- 
membered, was at about half-past seven o’clock. 

The scene changes to this linen town— 
Lisburn—of a Saturday night; streets full, 
shops open, and the thick manufacturing mis- 
cellany pouring through, busy with Saturday 
night’s work. A smart flashy girl has driven in 
with her sister on the family cart, and, among 
other functions, has to visit a pawnbroker in 
Bow-lane,bearing the significant name of Gamble. 
In the street, lurking about dubiously, she 
comes upon an old acquaintance, his dull heavy 
features lighted up by a gas-lamp. This is Thomas 
Idle, who greets her in a friendly way. Pos- 
sibly an ancient admirer. He pulls out a silver 
watch, and is very anxious that she should step 
up to the pawnbroker of the significant name. 
By the lamplight a strange short dialogue fol- 
lows: the smart flashy girl wishing, with female 
curiosity, to reach to the whole history of the 
transaction. He tells her that the watch belongs 
to many masters, shifting the names. Finally, 
he breaks out with the real ownership, and 
tells her that it is the Industrious apprentice’s 
own wateh,. The flashy girl then boldly declines 
any meddling with the business. “ What are 
you afraid of ?” says Thomas Idle, with a blind 
infatuation scarcely paralleled in homicidal an- 
nals; “of Charles Wilgar? He will never tell 
of it, for he is lying in the Lagan.” Scarcely 
comprehending the force of this strange confes- 
sion, she went her way. 

Later on, the scene is in the murky crowded 
tabernacle of the pawnbroker with the siguifi- 
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cant name; the private stalls wherein this 
Saturday night’s cathedral worship is_per- 
formed, are crowded with a copious yet dingy 
congregation ; the offerings of the faithful are 
abundant, yet not to be scrutinised too nicely. 
Hither, presently, repairs our low-browed Idle 
apprentice, with his fatal watch in his hand, 
to ensure to himself the truth of the warning 
that the wages of sin is death! 

It is wonderful what a memory there was of 
the incidents of that night. Wonderful, too, how 
in general incidents of thissortare recovered from 
the common mind. The next ebb of the tide, it 
would be expected, should sweep away all such 
vestiges, as hours, minutes, and this or that man 
wearing this or that dress. There were women 
there, all busy with what seems to be the chronic 
Saturday night’s work, of bringing and taking 
away household goods. Yet they had time, by 
some liveliness of observation fatal to our Idle 
apprentice, to take note of him and his fatal 
watch. One remembered distinctly, a strange 
man, in a Glengarry cap, bargaining about the 
price, and recollected the sum handed over 
eventually to the strange man in the Glengarr 
cap. Another knew him personally, and too 
note of watch, Glengarry cap, and price. 
Even the flashy girl, who chanced to be in the 
shop, either from suspicion or on private busi- 
ness of her own, heard the whole transaction. 
Finally, the proprietor, bearing the suggestive 
name of Gamble, had his ledger, or pawn 
chronicle, wherein was set out price and number 
of watch, with fictitious name, which name the 
women had heard the strange man in the Glen- 

rry cap giving in. 
oe That aight . was seen and spoken with in 
many roads and places, wandering hither and 
thither, like a guilty spectre. And the family up 
at the little white cottages dotted on the hill at 
Miltown wondered that their son did not come 
home: never dreaming that he was but a hun- 
dred yards or so from their own door, lyin 
in the damp bed of the Lagan, with his skull 
frightfully battered in, and the round stone and 
handkerchief lying beside him. And so that day 
ended. 

In the morning, a Sunday-school girl, tripping 
home, looked in at the home of the Idle 
apprentice, and found him at his fire, washing 
his feet. Later in the day she came again, and 
found him walking up and down, jingling money 
merrily in his pocket, so that his wife, who was 
by, actually called out with a sort of horror, 
“Good God! how did you come by that 
a ’? He then sat down by the fire and 
got the Sunday-school girl to take a thorn out 
of his wrist with a needle. A fact in itself but 
of indifferent importance, as a point of evidence, 
but not without a connexion with the fact that, 
at the bank over the spot where the body was 
to be found, hereafter, and only there, was a 
bush of brambles with thorns of the same sort. 

Suspicion now became justly excited. In- 





quiries began to be made, and with no satisfac. 
tory result. Finally, marks of a struggle were 
discovered on the bank; these led to the river 
being dragged; and the body of the hapless In- 
dustrious apprentice was at last found and 
brought to the bank. The whole of the back of 
the skull was terribly shattered ; suitable result, 
indeed, from a blow of the fearful instrument 
found near him—the smooth round stone tied 
up so neatly in the sling handkerchief. This 
handkerchief was shown to have been given to 
the wretched murderer, long before, by the 
flashy girl—a sort of sweetheart’s present, and 
which she recognised by a rent in it which she 
herself had mended with her needle and thread. 
All things, therefore, pointed to the Idle 
apprentice with irresistible force. He had been 
seen going to the water in company with the 
murdered man ; he had been seen coming away 
alone; the minutes had all been balanced and 
accounted for. The time before and after the 
bloody deed, had been calculated to a nicety ; 
the distance fitted exactly with the times. And 
yet there was one thing wanting—the exact mo- 
ment when the deed itself was done. That, a 
dumb witness was found to prove. Another 
fatal watch, which the wicked Idle apprentice 
little thought would ever testify against him, 
was in the pocket of the deceased when he was 
flung down from the high bank into the Lagan 
waters: the watch which was given privately 
in the kitchen. In a few seconds the water 
had reached the works, and it stopped, with the 
hands pointing to a quarter past seven! The two 
watches played the part of avenging furies, and 
brought the murderer to the condemned cell. 
This little history is a literal abridgment of a 
trial for murder recently concluded at Belfast. 
Daniel Ward, the person who has been spoken 
of as the Idle apprentice, was the wretched man 
who murdered his friend for a silver watch. He 


was well and ingeniously defended ; but a mas- | 


terly reply from the leading counsel for the 


crown sealed his destiny. 


law shall be carried out. 
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He now lies waiting || 
until what is called the extreme sentence of the || 
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